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BY CHRYSLER 
Reputation in fine cars, as in all fields of superlative endeavor, is historically slow 


in the making. Thus it ts all the more remarkable that the Imperial by Chrysler has so quickly 





won patronage among those who can afford any motor car in the world. You will 


understand the reason when you experience its beauty, taste and performance first hand. 














The Finest Car America Has Yet Produced! 
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“Vision is Indispensable to Progress”’ 


| “Roll your own Rainbows!” 
-the story of America’s most colorful industry 













No oriental potentate ever had the _ one to satisfy the desire for moreand = with soap and water. Home appli- 
choice of colorful interiors you can __ better color, easily and economically. ances have gained from paint prog- 
have in your home today. By inter- Many of these 1400 manufacturers ress, too, thanks to heat-resistant 
mixing standard colors of paint in furnish dealer, contractor and enamel and tough enamel finishes 
recommended proportions, a dealer consumer with comprehensive color that resist scuffing, staining, grease 


can now give you and your contrac. guides. Ranging from the familiar and boiling water. 
tor an almost limitless range of tones color chip chart to expensive, beauti- As a result of such important 
and tints fully printed portfolios, thisexplan- | advances, paint sales have more than 


atory material promotes the use of doubled since 1941—from $617 mil- 


G : 
pent stsiaiee, too, have heen sade tastefully selected, authentically lion to $1.4 billion. 


in application methods. In addition 
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4) to the time-honored paint brush styled color schemes. Through constant research and 
: made with hog or synthetic dedinn Among increasingly useful paints development, encouraged by free 

how “soll a 1 hi > are odorless, self-cleaning and rust- competition, paint manufacturers 
j roller Coaters easily achieve —inhibitive types—those with aquick- are making brilliant contributions 
4 attractively textured finishes. New drying rubber base which leave no toward brightening and enriching 
“4 Spray devices create intriguing pat- rush marks and can be scrubbed the lives of us all. 


terns, heretofore difficult or impos- 
sible to attain. 
During the past ten years paint 
manufacturers have brought an ever- BANKERS TRUST COM PANY 
widening color consciousness to Mr. 
and Mrs. America. With paints that 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 
consistently retain a fresh, new look, 
they have made it possible for every- MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

































































The March of the News 


Ailing. It’s different when a President 
becomes ill... Much of the vast machin- 
ery of Government slows down a notch 
with him . . . That happened last week. 

Harry Truman was able to be up and 
around .. . But he was seeing no visitors 
for the time . . . That meant an interrup- 
tion in the sensitive, personal link be- 
tween the President and his staff . . . The 
people who work most closely with him 
did not know the slant on what to ex- 
pect, or when . . . In some Government 
agencies there were moments of uncer- 
tainty . . . There was no way to tell 
whether the President would approve or 
disapprove new laws affecting them. 

The steady parade of official callers— 
who bring the President information 
and leave with his instructions—slowed 
down, then stopped . . . It was the first 
time in years that Mr. Truman had been 
ill enough to interrupt his routine—and 
it left its mark on Washington. 


Be calm. An ailing President gives the 
White House staff some of its most anx- 
ious moments . The news must be 
gotten to the public—but it has to be 
handled with care . . . Few things are 
more explosive . . . One wrong gesture 
can start rumors that burst into ‘alarms 

. Every move that is made must be 
patiently explained to keep the situation 
from getting out of hand. 

So it was with Harry Truman. 

When his illness was announced, his 
aides were careful to point out that he 
was working as usual in his room. 

When he went to the hospital, they 
explained that he was feeling better . . . 
that his doctor was taking advantage of 
an opportunity to make a checkup... . 
that he shaved and dressed himself and 
made the trip in his regular automobile. 

When Mrs. Truman came home from 
Independence, Mo., to be with him, the 
White House emphasized that she trav- 
eled by train . . . In a real emergency, an 
air trip would have saved valuable time. 








When newsmen asked the White 
House doctor for a statement, they were 
told it wasn’t necessary—that millions 
would see Mr. Truman on television soon 
at the Democratic National Convention. 

Thus, the careful maneuvers to keep 


everyone calm . . . Actually, the Presi- 
dent came down with what his doctor 
called “a virus’—no less discomforting 
but no more serious to him than to thou- 
sands of other Americans. 


News, Communist style. When the 
U.S. banned Soviet Russia’s propaganda 
magazine in Washington last week, mil- 
lions of people must have asked, “So 
what?” 

Few had ever heard of the U.S.S.R. 
Information Bulletin . . . Fewer still had 
ever seen a copy .. . By American news 
standards, nobody was going to miss 
much with the passing of the Bulletin— 
closed down in its twelfth year because 
the Communists had smothered the life 
out of a U.S. Government magazine 
in Moscow. 

The final edition of the Soviet maga- 
zine was neither better nor worse than 
its many predecessors . .-. It contained, 
for example: 

A story on the Volga-Don Canal— 
“Soviet science and engineering are pro- 
viding the largest unified water trans- 
portation system in the world.” 

A story about Moscow—“There is no 
other city on earth in which so many 
public buildings and apartment houses 
are either going up or being planned.” 

A cover photograph of Soviet athlete 
Heino Lipp, described as a world de- 
cathlon champion—which he isn’t. 

A speech by Jacob Malik about germ 
warfare—he’s against it. 

A complete schedule of radio broad- 
casts in Moscow. 

A photograph of Chinese Communist 
Mao Tse-tung signing the autograph 
book of Chinese Communist Liu Hsiu- 
chen, a “Labor Heroine.” 
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A voice out of the past . . . Some messages never grow old-— 
because the truths they express are enduring. One such message 
is reprinted here. It appeared 30 years ago this month as the 
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first of the Metropolitan's health advertisements. 


The Land of Unborn Babies 


N Maeterlinck’s play— 

“The Blue Bird,” you see the exquisite Land—all 
misty blue—where countless babies are waiting their 
time to be born. 


As each one’s hour comes, Father Time swings wide 
the big gate. Out flies the stork with a tiny bundle 
addressed to Earth. 


The baby cries lustily at leaving its nest of soft, fleecy 
clouds—not knowing what kind of an earthly “nest” 


it will be dropped into. 


Every baby cannot be born into a luxurious home— 
cannot find awaiting it a dainty, hygienic nursery, 
rivalling: in beauty the misty cloud-land. 


But it is every child’s rightful heritage to be born into 
a clean, healthful home where the Blue Bird of Happi- 
ness dwells. 


As each child is so born— 


the community, the nation, and the home are richer. 
For just as the safety of a building depends upon its 
foundation of rock or concrete so does the safety of 
the race depend upon its foundation—the baby. 


And just as there is no use in repairing a building 
above, if its foundation is weak, there is no use in 
hoping to build a strong civilization except through 
healthy, happy babies. 


Thousands of babies— 


die needlessly every year. Thousands of rickety little 
feet falter along Life’s Highway. Thousands of im- 
perfect baby-eyes strain to get a clear vision of the 
wonders that surround them. Thousands of defective 
ears cannot hear even a mother’s lullaby. 


And thousands of physically unfit men and women 
occupy back seats in life, are counted failures—all 
because of the thousands and thousands of babies who 
have been denied the birthright of a sanitary and pro- 
tective home. 


So that wherever one looks—the need for better homes 
is apparent. And wherever one listens can be heard 


the call for such homes from the Land of Unborn 
Babies. 


The call is being heard— 


by the schools and colleges that are establishing classes 
in homemaking and motherhood; by public nurses and 
other noble women who are visiting the homes of those 
who need help and instruction; by the hospitals that 
are holding Baby Clinics. 


By towns and cities that are holding. Baby Weeks and 
health exhibits; by magazines and newspapers that are 
publishing articles on pre-natal care. 


By Congress that has passed the Mothers and Babies 
Act, under which health boards in every State will be 
called upon to give information to expectant mothers. 


All this is merely a beginning— 
The ground has hardly been broken for the 


Nation’s only safe foundation—healthy 
babies—each of whom must have its right- 
ful heritage—An Even Chance—a healthy 
body. 

The call will not be answered until every 
mother, every father and every community 
helps to make better homes in which to wel- 
come visitors from the Land of Unborn 


Babies. 








Babies of 1952 have a far better chance of grow- 
ing up to be sturdy and healthy than did boys and 
girls who were born in 1922, the year in which 
*“‘The Land of Unborn Babies” appeared. 


In fact, the great gains that have been made in 
protecting child health—through diet, immuniza- 
tions, and knowledge of infant growth and devel- 
opment—represent one of medicine’s greatest 





triumphs. Today, the infant mortality rate is, 
by all odds, the lowest in history. 


Equally heartening has been the drop in mater- 
nal mortality rates. At present the chances of an 
expectant mother surviving childbirth are better 
than 999 out of 1000! In these figures there is 
truly a story of human and social progress. 








Metropolitan Life 1 Insurance Company 
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bu cant buy @ better truck 
to save your money! 


Your savings begin the minute you buy a 
Chevrolet truck. For Chevrolet trucks list 
for less than any other make with compa- 
rable specifications capable of handling 


the same payloads. 


But that’s on/y the beginning. You save 
on the job—day in and day out—in fuel, 
maintenance and repairs. For Chevrolet 
trucks are the on/y trucks with all the 20 


great features that add up to more rugged 





performance and more reliable operation 


at less cost. 
il 
And when the time comes to trade, the , 


record shows that over the years Chevrolet ps se 10 straight years 


trucks traditionally bring a higher per- 


centage of their original cost than any as first choice of America’s truck buyers 


other make! | 
It’s a fact! For the last 10 truck-production 


For your every trucking need, be sure to years in a row, Chevrolet trucks have been the 
see your Chevrolet dealer—and save. choice of more users than any other make! 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Here’s long-term leadership built on solid value 


Detroit 2, Michigan. and quality at lower cost. 














(Continuation of standard equipment and trim 


illustrated is dependent on availability of material.) 


20 great features that mean finer performance at lower cost 


HYPOID REAR AXLE: Lowers tooth pressures, 
stronger tooth section gives extra dura- 
bility. 


STRADDLE-MOUNTED PINION: Maintains better 
gear alignment, better tooth contact on 
medium- and heavy-duty models. 


VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE: The right power for 
your job—plus economy in the Loadmaster 
or the Thriftmaster engine. 


BLUE-FLAME COMBUSTION: High efficiency com- 
bustion chamber squeezes all available 
power from fuel. 


POWER-JET CARBURETION: Meters the flow of 
fuel to meet exact requirements of engine 
load and speed with 2-way controlled 
ignition. 

FULL-LENGTH-JACKET WATER COOLING: Water 
jackets completely surround each cylinder 
for more complete cooling. 

SPECIALIZED 4-WAY LUBRICATION: Provides 4 
special types of lubrication to lengthen 
engine life. 

SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSION: Quick, quiet, 
safe shifting —eliminates ““double-clutching.” 


DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH: One single-disc 
Spring provides positive engagement, re- 
uces wear. 


SINGLE-UNIT REAR AXLE HOUSING: No bolts, no 
joints; tubular beam construction to with- 
stand heavy loads. 


FULL SIZE REAR AXLE INSPECTION PLATE: Saves 
time and trouble on inspections during 
regular maintenance. 


SPLINED AXLE-TO-HUB CONNECTION: Driving 
splines mate directly with wheel hubs on 
heavy-duty models. No bolts to loosen or 
permit oil leaks. 


BALL-GEAR STEERING: Free rolling steel balls 
between worm and nut cut friction, save 
wear. 


“TWIN-ACTION” HEAVY-DUTY REAR BRAKES: Two 
cylinders in each brake for safer, more 
positive braking. 

“TORQUE-ACTION” LIGHT-DUTY BRAKES: Make 
full use of truck momentum for greater 
stopping power. 

BONDED BRAKE LININGS: Rivetless linings 
on light- and medium-duty models nearly 
double lining life. 

BATTLESHIP CAB CONSTRUCTION: Each cab is a 
double walled, all-welded steel unit of great 
strength. 

FLEXI-MOUNTED CAB: Minimizes vibration and 
driver fatigue. 

HEAVY-DUTY CHANNEL TYPE FRAME: Deep 
channel-section side rails give maximum 
rigidity. 

UNIT-DESIGNED BODIES: Floors, tops, sides 
built as separate matching units for greater 
strength and safety. Widest color choice at 
no extra cost. 








() How does beer help us get better 
milk, poultry, 





Enriched grains and brewer’s yeast from brewing 
improve feeds used by the nation’s farmers. 


After the brewing process, the grain has 
greater protein value than it had originally. 
This enriched grain is collected and used by 
farmers as a protein supplement for dairy 
cows. In addition, brewer’s yeast added to 
poultry feed helps the nation’s farmers to 
raise better turkeys and healthier, more pro- 
ductive chickens. 


These health-giving by-products of brew- 


United States Brewers Foundation...charterea 1862 {fy 


ing enable the farmer to provide us with 
prime poultry and a higher grade of milk 


and eggs. 
s 


More about the economic, social and histori- 
cal role of beer—the beverage of moderation— 
is presented in the book, “Beer and Brewing in 
America.” For a free copy write to the United 
States Brewers Foundation, 21 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 
representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 
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Newsgranm Washington, D. C. 


Things that most influenced Democratic attitudes have been these3: 

Truman meant a divided party and defeat. He offended the South. 

Any candidate, to win in November, needed most or all of the South, plus an 
edge in. the big cities where labor and Negro votes count heavily, plus some farm 
support in the Midwest. Roosevelt managed that with success. 

Kefauver had strong appeal. Truman and the big-city bosses, however, did 
not like him. He dug up the corruption issue that has hurt. 

Barkley's age, 74, was a handicap. Otherwise he would have it. 

Stevenson seemed a "natural," but he proved coy, hard to get. Labor liked 
him. Big-city bosses did, too. The South was not unfriendly. 

Russell offered the vote of the South. But he needed a nod from leaders of 
labor, from big-city leaders. He stood high with farm voters. 

The crosscurrents explain why the Demecrats had their tangle. 








Prosperity and peace will be the sales talk of Democrats. Why change? Why 
take a chance when you might end up with hard times and trouble? 

Times will be good in November. Good times help the party in power. 

Peace, a truce in Korea, may be realized. Every effort will be made to get 
the fighting stopped, to ease up on the draft, to get people content. 

Eisenhower and the Republicans cannot expect to coast into office. 





There's this to bear in mind: Political power of the party in office is 
many times greater than when Republicans last occupied the White House. 

Pay rolls, civilian, then were under 600,000. Now they're 2.5 million. 

, Those are Government workers. Armed forces then numbered 247,000, now they nun- 
ber 3.5 million. Government checks then flowed to 2 million people, now they 
flow to 24 million. The budgeted spending then was 4 billion dollars, now it's 
85 billion. Government debt then was 17 billion, now it's 262 billion. 

Quite a change has come in 20 years. It is a change that places much more 
influence in the hands of the party that holds power. That party can play upon 
fear of what change might bring to individuals, to industries that depend upon 
Government for much or all of their livelihood. 











Actually, whichever party does rule after next January 20: 

Conservative trends will tend to dominate. Radicalism will recede. 

Economy will have to be practiced. Spending is out of hand. Inflation 
will die out, temporarily. Deflation will take over, a little bit. 

Prosperity, to be high in November, will be less high a year later. 

Labor leaders will find strikes less profitable. Businessmen will be under 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


less political attack. Profits will seem more desirable if for no other reasoy 
than that they are a source of revenue to help pay Government bills. 

A conservative coalition once more will dominate Congress. 

Any President, Republican or Democratic, will be checked by Congress. The 
man who gets the top job isn't to find it so easy to have his way. 





Steel-strike effects are to be felt for months ahead. 

New cars soon will be hard to find. Used cars will be less plentiful, 
higher priced. Car production will be slow to recover after falling off. 

Appliances no longer will be a drug on the market. Prices will firm. 

Metal products of many kinds, superabundant before the strike, are to be 
less abundant in the period ahead. The first after-strike steel will need. to 
flow to defense industries, to freight cars, others with priorities. 

Strike in steel was slow to be felt but it will become noticeable. 








Prices of things people buy, however, are not likely to rise much. 





Steel will be higher priced. Aluminum prices are goings up. Prices of 





several metals, after weakening, are somewhat stronger again. 
New-car prices, though, are very unlikely to be increased. Refrigerators, 








TV sets, other metal products aren't to be marked up above present prices. 
What's likely to happen is that bargain sales will be fewer. 
Inflation is a dying or fairly dead force, except in wage rates. 


Living costs, even so, will rise a little more. Rents are still rising. 





Fruits and vegetables remain expensive. Dairy products are holding. 
Clothing of most kinds, however, is a bit cheaper. Shoes are, too. 
Beef is very likely to be lowet priced later this year. 





Living costs, really, are about stationary for most people. It's just in 





rents and in the "miscellaneous" items that the rise is significant. 


Inflation controls themselves are dying rather fast. 
Wage inflation, encouraged by Government, breaches present controls. 





Inflation of wage rates, officially approved, makes it difficult to bar 





price rises where busineSsmen are able to pass along cost increases. It is dif- 
ficult, as well, to resist salary increases when wages are pushed up. 
The whole controls setup, to all intents and purposes, is dying. 
Competition, actually, is taking over to make controls superfluous. The 
next President, a new President, may be concerned about how to keep things from 
going down, not about how to keep them from going up. He will begin to show 
that concern sometime before the end of 1953. 





Truce in Korea, once again, is a live possibility. 

War, for the Communists, is increasingly painful. Air war, as it now is 
going, has hurt the Communists, severely. Blockade, threatened if war goes on, 
would hurt more, adding to the Communist problems. 

Hope of gain from continuing war is fading for the Communists. 

It's in that kind of a situation that a Communist develops an urge to talk 
business, to try to get something out of a paper deal. 

If a truce does come, U.S. for a time will keep big forces in Korea. The 
trend, however, will be toward some letdown in rearmament, a cut in forces. 
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.. . 4 $70,000,000 investment protected by 


REPUBLIC FIRE HOSE 


This luxuriously appointed goliath is the largest steamship ever built in 
our country. It is also one of the world’s largest structures of 


any kind—afloat or ashore! ‘ 


Designed by the famous naval architects, Gibbs & Cox, Inc., and 
built by the country’s foremost shipbuilders, Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company, the S.S. United States will soon be 
ready to challenge all comers for speed, comfort and safety 


of travel across the North Atlantic. 


Republic Rubber is proud to have served the builders of this great ship. 
The thousands of feet of Republic Fire Hose selected for duty 
aboard this vessel will provide the highest degree of safety 


for passengers, crew and cargo. 


We hope the hose never sees action. But should necessity arise you 
can bet it'll turn in an outstanding performance—typical of all 


Republic Industrial Rubber Products! 


aks 





r, 
INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS BY 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 














e@ The supership United States is built to carry 
2,000 passengers, a 1,000-man crew and to con- 
vert, if necessary, into a transport for 14,000 troops. 
Secret features of design enable the 4'2-block long 
leviathan to steam 10,000 miles without refueling. 
The Republic Fire Hose used on this installation is 
built with long-lasting rubber tube surrounded by 
a double jacket of flawless cotton fabric. 
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‘Ike's’ Strategy: Skip Details . . . Dean Acheson Plans 
To Step Down... . Russians Flop With ‘Youth’ Serum 


President Truman, more than a year 
ago, gave Mrs. Truman a pledge that 
he would not seek or accept a third 
term in the White House. Mrs. Tru- 
man never has enjoyed the role of 
President’s wife. 


ee 


Democrats are prepared to hammer 
at the theme that their party made 
General Eisenhower what he is today 
and that he would be an ingrate to 
assail the party that gave him his 
opportunity for fame as the Allied 
Supreme Commander. 


x * & 


Adlai Stevenson, Governor of Illinois, 
is somewhat concerned about his 
health, accounting in part for the 
reluctance he showed to get involved 
in a race for the Presidency. A re- 
cent kidney-stone attack upset him. 


x * * 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
will not seek to hold his job beyond 
next January 20 even if the Demo- 
crats should win again. Mr. Acheson 
plans to return to the practice of law. 


xk tk 


Senator Richard Russell was seeking 
a nod from President Truman when 
he came out in favor of repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The Georgia Sena- 
tor had favored the Taft-Hartley Act, 
but was not then in need of the sup- 
port of Mr. Truman or of labor lead- 
ers for a presidential nomination. 


x «er 


General Eisenhower as a candidate 
will gear his campaign to broad issues 
and will not get down to argument 
over details of specific issues. The 
General does not want to get com- 
mitted to detailed promises that will 
complicate the problem of working 
out adjustments if he does move into 
the White House. 


xx*re 


Senator Frank Carlson, of Kansas, an 
old friend of General Eisenhower, is 


10 


the man who has the General’s ear 
when it comes to deciding issues of 
politics and domestic policy. Senator 
Carlson is what might be called a typ- 
ical Kansas Republican. 


x * * 


Thomas Dewey, New York Governor, 
will slip into the background and 
take only a minor role in the cam- 
paign toelect Dwight Eisenhower, aft- 
ter masterminding the strategy that 
brought the Eisenhower nomination. 


x * * 


Senator Robert Taft remains philo- 
sophical about the final defeat that 
denied to him realization of a lifetime 
ambition, but many of his followers 
are far from reconciled to Eisenhow- 
er’s Convention victory. 


ez fF 


Richard Nixon, California Senator 
and Republican  vice-presidential 
nominee, is to get the job of carrying 
the 1952 campaign against the Demo- 
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crats down to the grass roots. The 
Senator is going to work hard on the 
issue of getting all subversive influ. 
ences out of the Government. 


ae ee 


Some important Republican Senators 
who were most strongly opposed to 
the nomination of General Eisen- 
hower now are edging up to the Re- 
publican nominee. A number of these 
Senators with a so-called “national- 
istic” bent—seeking re-election—are 
in political trouble unless Eisenhower 
can pull them out. 
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Averell Harriman, foreign-aid admin- 
istrator, went to Chicago with the 
promise of support from President 
Truman for the _ vice-presidential 
nomination on the Democratic ticket. 


x * * 


Senator Wayne Morse, of Oregon, is 
to get results from his criticism of 
passport policies of the State Depart- 
ment. A plan is under study to give a 
citizen the right to be heard before 
being denied .a passport or having a 
passport taken from him, and a right 
of appeal if the decision is against 
him. At present the Government de- 
cision can be arbitrary, with the 
citizen having no appeal. 


* &¢ ¢€ 


Air Force generals are continuing to 
sulk over the fact that Congress per- 
mitted the Navy to go ahead with 
construction of another big aircraft 
carrier. The generals, in a new display 
of temper, failed to accept an invita- 
tion to be present at the keel-laying 
ceremony for a carrier. 


x & ® 


The latest story in Europe: Two hun- 
dred human guinea pigs are being 
used by Russian scientists to try to 
perfect a serum that can prolong hu- 


man life—assure Joseph Stalin at | 


least 100 years on earth. First results: 
negative. Eleven of the first group 
tested died. 
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Superior quality Texaco 
lubricants recommended by skilled Texaco 


Lubrication Engineers are helping management 
achieve this—in every major field of industry and 
transportation. 











HERE’S A STRIKING EXAMPLE. Wells Cargo, Inc., 
Reno, Nevada — one of the West’s great trucking lines 
says, “Five years ago we changed to Texaco Marfak 
for chassis lubrication and Texaco Martak Heavy Duty 
for wheel bearings. Since then our trucks have spent a 
good deal less time in the shop, and we have spent 
a good deal less money for maintenance.” 
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THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO. Here are more 
outstanding examples where Texaco is preferred: 


buses 


revenue airline miles 
stationary diesel horsepower 
railway locomotives 


in the United States are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN brings you skilled 
engineering service that can help boost unit output and 
lower unit costs. For details call the nearest of more 
than 2000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States, 
or write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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WHO GETS 


THE SOUTH’S VOTE? 


Key to a Democratic Victory: Civil Rights 


Will the Democrats split the 
South again? Not if they can 
help it. Party strategy is to keep 
the Southerners in line. 

Truman‘’s bowing out months 
ago was the key move for unity. 
Platform and the ticket are 
shaped with an eye down South. 

Reason: Republicans with Ei- 
senhower can cut into some 
States. If the others bolt, the 
Democrats are in bad shape. 


The question of who in 1952 is to 
get the vote of the South is one that 
has the politicians guessing again. 
That vote can be decisive in the selec- 
tion of a President. It is the object of 
intense political maneuvering by both 
parties. 

In 1948, the South threatened the 
Democrats with revolt. Four of its 
States did deny their electoral votes 
to the Democratic nominee, Harry Tru- 
man, and another State cast one of its 
votes against him. Now, James F. Byrnes, 
Governor of South Carolina and a power 
among Southern Democrats, is talking 
revolt again. He would favor quitting the 
party if Northern Democrats insist upon 
promising federal enforcement of a law 
to guarantee equal rights to Negroes in 
private jobs and to break down segrega- 
tion in schools, busses, trains and 
theaters. 

At a time when such threats are caus- 
ing Democrats to worry about the South, 
Republicans are hopeful of picking up 
presidential electors in that region. 

Dwight Eisenhower, for the Republi- 
cans, is running on a platform that stops 
short of promising Negroes that the 
Government in Washington will enforce 
a law guaranteeing them equal rights. 
The General, thus, is being told that 
he stands a very good chance of carry- 
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ing such Southern States as Texas and 
Virginia. 

This produces a real dilemma for the 
Democrats. 

With Eisenhower given a good chance 
to carry at least two Southern States, 
there is a threat of revolt among other 
States in that region if the Democratic 
Party promises federal enforcement of 
laws to guarantee equal “civil rights.” 
But the absence of such a promise may 
influence the votes of Negroes who hold 
the balance of voting power in some key 
States of the North. The strength of this 
Negro vote in 17 Northern States is in- 
dicated by the chart on page 15. 

The Democratic dilemma over civil 
rights grows out of a struggle that has 
gone on for many years in both political 
parties. It revolves around this situation: 

In the North are important groups of 
Negro voters who have voted heavily 
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Up North: a powerful faction 


NEGRO VOTER REGISTERS 


Democratic since the presidential elec- 
tion of 1936. Up to that election, most 
Negroes in the North voted for the 
party of Abraham Lincoln in memory of 
the Emancipation Proclamation. Repub- 
licans had come to take this vote for 
granted. 

In 1932, Herbert Hoover won as much 
as 72 per cent of the vote in Negro wards 
in Northern cities. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt turned this picture upside down. 

A study of the voting in 15 Negro 
wards in 9 Northern cities shows the way 
things went. Mr. Roosevelt got only 4 of 
these 15 wards in 1932. He got 9 of the 
15 in 1936. By 1940, only 1 of these 15 
Negro wards was still with the Repub- 
licans. This is the way the Negro vote 
changed all across the North. 

Social changes of the New Deal 

caught the Negroes at first. Then the 
party began aiming platform prom- 
ises toward Negro voters. It prom- 
ised equal rights, equal chances 
at jobs, an end to segregation 
and discriminations, all sorts of 
things. 

In the South, complaints rose. 
There never had been enough 
jobs to go around in the South 
since the Civil War. By tradition, 
the better ones went to white 
men. And Southerners pointed 
to the fact that many Northern 
industries refused to put Negroes 
in good jobs. 

Moreover, the whole Southern 
society is based upon a segrega- 
tion of the two races. This was 
crumbling under the impact of 
the New Deal and “Fair Deal.” 

This stirred the Southern Dem- 
ocrats to action, using all of the 
political power of their section to 

_ recapture party strongholds that 
once had been theirs. They had 
128 electoral votes in 11 states of 
the old Confederacy. 

With these in hand, the South- 
ern Democrats prepared to wield 
a club over the Northern wing 
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THE DEMOCRATS: A PARTY DIVIDED? 
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NEGROES LINE UP TO VOTE IN GEORGIA 
Down South: an explosive issue 
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—Pletcher in Sioux City Journal 
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—Werner in Indianapolis Star 


“WHAT A PLACE TO BUILD!’ 
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of the party. The Southerners could 





unite to use their power. The Norther 
Democrats were divided into factions, 

The real story behind the Southey 
drive to new power in the Democratic 
Party runs like this: 

In 1948, several Southern delegations 
were angered by the civil-rights plank 
that was adopted by the Democratic 
Convention at Philadelphia. They walked 
out and formed a new party, headed by 
two Southern Governors. The party got 
39 electoral votes from 5 Southem 
States. 

But most of the important Southem 
Democratic leaders held back from this 
movement. Senators Harry F. Byrd, of 
Virginia, and Richard B. Russell and 
Walter F. George, of Georgia, would 
have no part of it. Nor would the Tal- 
madge State administration in Georgia, 
Even the two Senators from South Caro- 
lina, whose Governor headed the States 
Rights ticket, held aloof. 

Their reasoning was that Mr. Truman 
was almost sure to lose the election any- 
way. All of these Senators held impor 
tant posts on committees. Why should 
they endanger these by stepping out of 
their party? Moreover, it always had 
been dangerous in the past for a Demo- 
crat to quit his party in the South. 

But Mr. Truman won the election. 
This left the Southern Democrats in 
their places in Congress. They had to 
fight every inch of the way to hold back 
some of the civil-rights legislation the 
President demanded. 

The Southerners laid new, long-range 
plans. In State after State, the legisla- 
tures set up arrangements by which the 
electoral votes could be shifted away 
from the candidate of the Democratic 
Party in the next presidential election. 
If Mr. Truman should be the candidate, 
the electoral votes of most of the South- 
ern States could be stripped away from 
him. 

This assured Mr. Truman that if he 
ran he would have no sure backlog of 
128 Southern electoral votes to count 
upon. He would get few if any votes 
from the South. A few important South- 
erners, including Governor Byrnes, of 
South Carolina, and Senator Byrd, of 
Virginia, sounded the warning. 

In South Carolina, Governor Byrnes, 
still resentful of remarks Mr. Truman 
had made about him and angry at the 
general course of the Truman Admin- 
istration, laid careful plans to see that 
the electoral vote of his own State did 
not go to Mr. Truman. Georgia, Virginia, 
Texas, Mississippi, one or two other 
States were set to follow. Mr. Byrnes 
held the movement together. 

Senator Russell, of Georgia, went into 
the field as a candidate for President at 
the urging of his own State. But he had 
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slid support from the other Southern 
States. As his candidacy went forward, 
the word was spread that few, if any, of 











the Southern electoral votes could be 
counted on by the Democrats unless the 
arty nominated a candidate and agreed 
to a platform that was acceptable to the 


South. 
In the background, there were ma- 
neuverings, talks, arrangements. The 


Southerners swung their club high and 
waited. That was the condition under 
which the Democratic Convention at 
Chicago went about writing its platform 
and picking its candidate. The South 
was fairly well united. 

In the final decision, the Convention 
had to decide whether it wanted to take 
an assured 128 votes from the 11 South- 
em States, plus, almost certainly, 18 
more from Oklahoma and Kentucky, or 
gamble for the Negro vote in the North. 

Balanced against the certain votes of 
the South was a chance to win a large 
share of the votes of 3.2 million Negroes 
of voting age in 17 key States of the 
North. In a close election, these votes 
could provide a winning margin. 

In the 1948 election, Mr. Truman car- 
ried 8 of the 17 Northern States in which 
the Negro vote could provide a winning 
margin. In 3 of these 8 States, his mar- 
gin of victory over the Republican can- 
didate was smaller than the number of 
Negroes of voting age. These 4 States 
have 84 electoral votes. The Southern 
revolt cost Mr. Truman 39 electoral 
votes. 

But the Republicans had helped to 
ease the way for the Southern Demo- 
crats. They had picked in General Eisen- 
hower a candidate who, by his popular 
appeal, would make it necessary for the 
Democratic Party to take every precau- 
tion if it was to hope to win. The choice 
made it hard for the party to gamble on 
getting Northern votes to win. There 
were sure votes in the South. This was 
the offer the South could make. 

Moreover, Republicans made it possi- 
ble for the Democrats to lift the civil- 
rights issue out of the campaign. Re- 
publicans, instead of trying to outbid 
Democrats for the Negro vote, had paved 
the way for a Southern compromise 
with the North on that issue. With a 
compromise, the Negro vote could be 
split between the two candidates and its 
effect minimized. 

Republicans had said in their plat- 
form that they would leave the problems 
of racial segregation, jobs and such things 
to the States. The Democrats could do 
the same. There could be a compromise 
in the Democratic Party on the civil- 
tights issue. And the undivided Demo- 
cratic vote could go to the Democratic 
candidate. But he had to be a candidate 
acceptable to the South. 
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Why ‘Civil Rights’ Is a Hot Political Issue 
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Negroes Margin of Votes 
Of Voting Age By Which State Was . 

In the State Carried in 1948 
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* California | 17,865 | 
Connecticut [14457 
* Delaware ae | 
* — Minois =" aa 
Indiana [13,246 | 
* Kansas __ 42,066 | 71,137 | 
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Total electoral votes for these 17 States ... 293 
Electoral votes needed to win ............ 266 
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DEMOCRATS’ HOPE: THE BIG CITIES 


Even Losing Part of South, They Expect to Win 


Truman, studying election 
maps, is sure the Democrats can 
do it again in November, despite 
Eisenhower. Here’s how: 

Hold the big cities in line. 
That's 199 electoral votes for 
sure. Southern States can add the 
margin of victory. 

Even if that formula slips, he 
sees other ways besides patron- 
age and prosperity to give a 
Democratic candidate the edge. 


President Truman is in high spirits 
as he looks ahead to the campaign. He 
expects a Democrat to live in the 
White House for the four years after 
January, 1953, despite the Republican 
nomination of Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Mr. Truman is putting his faith in an 
election formula that has brought vic- 
tory to the Democrats regularly for 20 
years. 

The President’s formula calls for pool- 
ing the votes of labor and minority 
groups in the nation’s big cities to pick 
up as many as 199 of the 266 electoral 
votes that are needed to win. To these 
can be added enough electoral votes 
from the traditionally Democratic South- 
ern States to win. Given the 199 to start 
with, only 67 more are needed. There 
are plenty of places in which Mr. Tru- 
man believes these can be found. That is 
the way he looks at the problem. 

When he studies his vote charts, Mr. 
Truman’s confidence rises. He figures 
that he has prosperity on his side. He 
has a well-oiled organization, with an 
army of federal jobholders on his side. 
And he has faith in his formula. 

The formula works out like this: 

The city vote. The extent to which 
the Democrats have a hold upon the na- 
tion’s larger cities is illustrated by the 
voting record of the 106 cities of more 
than 100,000 population since 1932. In 
1948, the Republican presidential can- 
didate carried only 15 of these cities. 
This was the same number carried by 
their candidate in 1932. 

Between 1932 and 1948, the Repub- 
licans fared much worse in these cities 
than they did in either of these years. 
They reached a low spot in 1936 when 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt got all but two of 
the 106. In 1940, Republicans managed 
to capture 9 of the 106, and in 1944, 
their candidate got 10. But, mostly, the 
cities that went Republican were among 
the smaller ones on the list. The big 
cities have voted Democratic all through 
the New Deal and “Fair Deal.” 

There are 10 States whose electoral 
votes are turned to one party or the 
other by the size of the majorities that 
are rolled up in their big cities. In these 
States are the 12 biggest cities of the na- 
tion, not counting Washington, D.C., 
which has no vote. All of these States 
except Pennsylvania, with their cities 
and electoral votes, are listed in the 
chart on page 17. 

In 1948, Mr. Truman carried 6 of 
these 10 States. But Henry A. Wallace 
was a complicating factor, chipping away 
at the Democratic vote in the big cities. 
Mr. Truman lost Pennsylvania, New 
York, Michigan and Maryland. Except 
for Pennsylvania, the Wallace vote in 
each of these States was greater than 
the Dewey margin over Truman. 

Without Wallace, Mr. Truman might 
have won 9 of the “big city” States that 
now have 199 electoral votes. As it was, 
the Democratic candidate lost about half 
of those electoral votes. He was rescued 
by the vote of States west of the Missis- 
sippi. 

In 1952, without the competition of 
Mr. Wallace for the Democratic vote, 
Mr. Truman figures that his party’s can- 
didate has a good chance of recapturing 
New York, Michigan and Maryland. On 
the basis of his calculations, the Demo- 
crats could carry 9 of these 10 States with 
their total of 199 electoral votes. This 
would leave them only 67 electoral votes 
short of the 266 needed to win the Presi- 
dency. They could look to the South for 
these 67 votes. 

The South. There now are 128 elec- 
toral votes in the 11 States that once 
comprised the Confederacy. With three 
exceptions, these States have given their 
solid vote to the Democrats in every 
presidential election since 1876. 

In 1920, Tennessee gave 12 of the 
Southern votes to Warren G. Harding. 
In 1928, five States gave 72 of the 
South’s electoral votes to Herbert 
Hoover. And, in 1948, five States took 
89 Southern electoral votes away from 
Mr. Truman and gave them to a States’ 
Rights ticket. 

Thus, only once since the end of the 


Civil War occupation has the South 
failed to give the Democratic candidate 
more than the 67 electoral votes that 
might be needed by that party’s nomi- 
nee in 1952. That was in 1928 when 
the South was in a turmoil over religious 
and prohibition issues. 

Mr. Truman figures that the South 
will not be disturbed by any such issues 
in 1952. Even if the personality of the 
Republican candidate should take away 
from the Democrats as many as four 
States, including Texas, their man could 
emerge from that area with enough elec. 
toral votes to win the election. 

A misstep on the civil-rights issue 
could upset the President’s calculation, 
however. If a group of Southern States 
should bolt the party on this issue, and 
inject a third ticket into the field at a 
time when Mr. Eisenhower was bidding 
for States such as Texas, Virginia and 
Florida, the bulk of the Southern votes 
might be taken away from the Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

A Democratic alternative has been 
carefully created to take care of such a 
development. Outside the South, the 
President counts 12 States linked to the 
Democratic Party. Two of these have 
historic ties. Ten have voted with the 
Democrats for 20 years. 

Oklahoma has voted for a Republican 
President only twice since it entered the 
union in 1907. That was in 1920 and J 
1928. Kentucky has given its vote to a 
Republican presidential candidate only | 
three times since 1860. That was in 
1896, 1924 and 1928. ; 

Rhode Island has voted with the § 
Democrats in every election since 1928. 
Nine other States have voted for Demo- 
cratic Presidents ever since 1932. They 
are West Virginia, Minnesota, Arizona, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah and Washington. 

Here, Mr. Truman feels, the Demo- 
crats have only to hold their ground and 
pick up 73 votes. , 

In studying his charts,, Mr. Truman 
concludes that the formula will work | 
again. There are enough offsets among | 
the Western and border States to take 
care of losses that might be sustained 
by the Democratic candidate in the 
South and the “big city” States. 

The Democrats have money, jobs, 4 
strong organization and a foothold in 
the White House. Mr. Truman is confi- 
dent he has a winning formula that will 
keep them there. 
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Truman's Formula for Democratic Victory 





Accept the possibility of losing as Concentrate on holding 
many as 59 of the 128 electoral 69 electoral votes in 
votes of the 11 Southern States. that part of the country. 


69 


electoral votes electoral votes 





Add to these 69 assured votes from the South 199 electoral votes from 
the “big city” States in the North where Democratic strength is concentrated: 


4} 199 electoral votes 


New York with New York City, 45 @ California with Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
32 @ Illinois with Chicago, 27 @ Ohio with Cleveland and industrial counties, 25 © 
Michigan with Detroit, 20 @ Massachusetts with Boston, 16 @ Missouri with St. Louis 
and Kansas City, 13 @ Wisconsin with Milwaukee, 12 @ Maryland with Baltimore, 9 


alli. 


Total counted on by Democrats ............ 268 electoral votes 
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Why Business Will Stay Good 


Arms Cash Means Another Year of Big Orders 


Big business in arms is assured, 
no matter what happens. Defense 
program now set shows industry 
what it can expect. 

There is lots of work ahead for 
plane makers, the motor indus- 
try, electronics, chemical firms 
and others. 

Production is going up. New 
orders will drop off slightly, but 
they'll stay high up in the billions 
through 1953. 


What’s ahead for business during 
the next 12 to 18 months will relate 
rather closely to the trend in arms 
orders and in work on arms contracts. 

A large part of the doubt concerning 
that trend now is removed. Appropria- 
tions are voted. Authority to place or- 
ders for large quantities of aircraft, tanks, 
military vehicles, guns, ships, atomic 
weapons is written specifically into law. 
The wheels, even now, are turning to 
get industry started on bigger output of 
the things the military services want. 

Arms business is going to be big. This 
is true of new orders to be placed in the 
period ahead. It is true of deliveries to 
be made on orders. It is true of the back- 
log of business still to be completed 18 
months from now. On the basis of money 
appropriated and of contract authority 
approved, military business is going to 
be big business into early 1954. 

The new Congress that comes in Janu- 
ary, 1953, moreover, is certain to vote 
added money for programs now under 
way and for new programs to be started. 

It is on the basis of action already tak- 
en by Congress, however, that the pic- 
ture of arms business presented here is 
drawn. The totals involved may rise 
higher than indicated, but they are very 
unlikely to be reduced. The programs 
involved already are authorized by law. 

What business can expect, in 
broad terms, is shown by the chart on 
page 20. 

New orders for military equipment 
will continue very large for the year 
ahead. The order peak, however, is 
past, barring bigger war. The main flow 
of orders now is to be largely in the 
field of aircraft. These orders, held up 
in some cases while Congress debated 
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their size, are beginning to move in vol- 
ume again. Orders for new-type tanks, 
electronic equipment and military con- 
struction also are to increase. Overall, 
new orders for business will decline some- 
what, from about 19 billions in the last 
six months to about 16.6 billions in the 
six months ahead, and to about 13 bil- 
lions in each half of 1953. 

Deliveries of arms and equipment, on 
the other hand, will continue to rise dur- 
ing the coming 12-month period. That 
means actual production is in for an 
over-all increase. Aircraft, for example, 





This alone assures a high rate of arms 
production, regardless of what Congress 
authorizes in the future. There is no 
shortage of money earmarked for arms 
and equipment, with far more funds 
made available than can be spent in this 
period. 

Where arms orders are centered 
also can be shown at this time in some 
detail. It is in a few fields that the big 
production of arms and equipment will 
be concentrated most in the period ahead. 

Aircraft and related industries will 
have the lion’s share of military orders, 
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ARMS: FROM PLAN TO PRODUCT 
Orders on hand will keep them rolling 


now are being turned out at the rate of 
800 a month, and that rate of production 
will be increased to about 1,200 a month 
within the coming year. Medium tanks 
are being produced and delivered at a 
rate of 300 a month, but output of an- 
other model is planned to begin soon on 
a large scale. Ammunition, needed in big 
amounts to replace what has been shot 
up in Korea, is now getting into mass 
production. Naval shipbuilding is only 
starting to roll, with the keel of the 
U.S.S. Forrestal laid just last week. 
Unfilled orders, meanwhile, will 
provide a backlog of business that re- 
mains huge all through the coming 18- 
month period. That backlog now amounts 
to about 45 billions. By the beginning 
of 1954, there will still be a backlog of 
more than 37 billions in unfilled orders. 


The Air Force, in fact, is allotted 46 
per cent of all new funds supplied to the 
military services this year. Production 
of jet engines, which has been a bottle- 
neck to plane builders in the past, will 
be stepped up rapidly. Design of these 
engines now is being standardized, in 
models generally five times more power- 
ful than early U.S. jets. Output of com- 
plete aircraft is to increase by 50 per cent 
in the coming 12 months. Emphasis will 
be on figher-bombers and jet-powered 
medium bombers. 

Vehicles of all kinds, including tanks, 
are next in dollar volume of orders. 
Production is still being built up for 
most types of combat vehicles, while most 
noncombat vehicles such as trucks and 
“jeeps” will continue to be built at their 

(Continued on page 20) 
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' CHRYSLER AIR RAID SIREN 










Grinding Sentinel, Daty 


for American Security 





is Always Ready to Operate 


Important Cities throughout 
the country are now being test- 
warned by Chrysler Air Raid 
Sirens. As Sentinels for Secur- 
ity, Chrysler Sirens produce 
the loudest warning sound ever 
achieved for modern produc- 
tion. They voice a shrill warn- 
ing four miles away under 
normal conditions. 

These new Chrysler Air 
Raid Sirens can be remote 
controlled from a hidden cen- 
tral control station by means 
of an ingenious utilities circuit, 
or may be manually operated 








at the location site if desired. 
Chrysler Air Raid Sirens 
contain their own independent 
power supply, a 180-horse- 
power Chrysler Industrial V-8 
Engine, the most modern pow- 
erplant in use today. 
Because they are powered 
by this great. new Chrysler 


Civil Defense is 
a common need, 
shared by all. 


Help yourself to prepared- 
ness. Join the Civil Defense 
group in your area. 


Industrial Engine, they are 
always ready to operate. 


For complete information, 
specifications and availability 
for your City, Town or Indus- 
trial Plant write Siren Layout 
Service, Chrysler Corporation, 
12200 East Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit 31, Michigan. 


CHRYSLER 


AIR RAID SIREN 


PRODUCT OF MARINE & INDUSTRIAL ENGINE 
DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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Spending for Arms: 
The Trend Is Still Up 


Outlays for guns, planes, tanks, 
other military hard goods 





Orders placed during period 
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present rather high rate for at Jeag 
another year. Only in light tanks anq 
2%-ton trucks have production plans been 
trimmed. Tank output is to be concen. 
trated in the medium field, with M-47, 
already in mass production and the new 
M-48s scheduled to be rolling off pro- 
duction lines later this year. A heavy 
tank, the M-43, also is to go into quite 
large-scale production. 

Electronics production, too, is to 
account for a large share of arms orders. 
Complicated electronic equipment js 
needed in big amounts for bomber aim. 
ing devices, for automatic antiaircraft 
guns, for fire-control mechanisms jy 
tanks, planes and ships, for “blind” navi- 
gation devices, for detecting enemy sub- 
marines, and for dozens of other uses 
with modern weapons. So far this year, 
52 major electronic items have been 
brought into volume production for the 
first time. Many more are scheduled for 
mass production in the period ahead, 
Still others are in the development stage, 
with sizable orders to come after the 
“bugs” are eliminated. 

Ammunition, which had not been 
produced since World War II until te. 
cently, is just getting into volume pro- 
duction. By September, production of the 
major types of ammunition is to equal 
the highest rates of “consumption” yet 
experienced in Korea, and output will 
continue to climb. With new weapons 
coming into use, the variety in types of 
ammunition is to increase and more firms 
are expected to get ammunition orders 
of specialized types. 

Guns, on the other hand, are to re- 
main in limited’ production, except spe- 
cialized models for new tanks, for air- 
craft, and for antiaircraft use. 

Ships, new and remodeled, are to 
account for a larger share of arms orders. 
More than 100 U.S. shipyards already 
are at work on the naval rearmament 
program, with several major shipbuilding 
projects now to be added. Two new 
supercarriers are to be built. More atom- 
ic submarines will be constructed after 
the first is completed. Several new-type 
“destroyer-leaders” are to be added, with 
five already launched. Conversion of two 
more carriers for handling jet planes is J 
to begin soon. New engines, newer weap- } 
ons, new electronic devices and new 
guided-missile equipment, all are to be 
added to many other ships of the present ] 
Navy as well. 

Impact of the arms program now avu- 
thorized through 1953, thus, is to be felt 
by much of industry, with aircraft firms 
coming in for major expansion and other 
firms—particularly automotive, electronic, 
chemical and shipbuilding—assured of 
multibillion-dollar Government business 
regardless of what policy changes may 
be in store for the year ahead. 
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Can you name these child stars? 


These are no ordinary children! 

One was an international star at 11. One at 7. One at 
only 4! Their faces have been in books, newspapers, 
movies, Thousands of grown-ups have vied for tickets 
to their performances. Perhaps you did! 

Yet did you recognize Olympic star Sonja Henie? 
Violinist Yehudi Menuhin? Movie star Jackie Coogan? 
Or did you only know those dynamic little entertainers 
in the corner? 

They’re the Katzenjammer Kids, of course! And for 
half a century they’ve been performing only in the 
comics! 

Every week, 20 million people follow their adven- 
tures in PUCK, the only national comic weekly. Along 
with Maggie and Jiggs, Dagwood and Blondie and the 
rest of PUCK’s all-star cast, they’re famous names to 
all America! 

Yes — PUCK’s personalities are famous, and so are 
PUCK’s many advertisers. For instance... Toni Home 


Permanent —6 years in PUCK! Ford Automobiles — 
8 years in PUCK! Lionel Trains — 19 years in PUCK! 
All top sellers in their field! 

Is yours a mass-consumption product, too? PUCK 
can help you meet the narrowing profit margin in 
today’s market — help give you higher volume sales at 
lower advertising cost. See PUCK’s presentation, 
“Money-Markets and Media” and get the whole story. 


Ask for a showing today. 








The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly — A Hearst Publication 
63 Vesey St., N. Y., Hearst Bldg., Chicago, 1207 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 
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with GEN. MARK CLARK 


Commander in Chief, Far East Command 


PREPARING FOR WORST IN KOREA 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Communists in Korea have 
doubled their air fleet and brought their ground 
forces close to a million men. They now have the 
power to start a big offensive. 

Will they? If so, can they get away with it? 
How ready are the U.S. and its allies? 

The answers to these and other questions are 
given by Gen. Mark Clark, United Nations Com- 
mander, in an interview at his Tokyo headquar- 
ters with Joseph Fromm, Regional Editor in the 
Far East for U.S. News & World Report. We pre- 
sent that interview here. 











MARK WAYNE CLARK was born in a military 
barracks in New York and has been with the Army 
ever since. He saw combat in World War I. At the 
age of 46, he became the youngest lieutenant gen- 
eral in U.S. history. 

During World War II, Clark landed in North 
Africa ahead of U.S. troops to clear the way for 
the Allied invasion. He directed the Sicilian and 
Italian campaigns and later was occupation com- 
mander in Austria. 

Clark succeeded Gen. Matthew Ridgway as 
U.N. Commander in Korea last spring. 






















Q In your opinion, General Clark, do the Commu- 
nists have adequate logistics to support a sustained 
offensive? 

A Since “sustained offensive” is a relative term, let 
me answer your question this way: The enemy can 
support logistically at least the initial phase of a ma- 
jor offensive. Our best estimates are that he can sup- 
port himself for approximately two or three weeks in 
a sustained drive against the opposition which the 
United Nations Command expects to provide. This 
limitation on the enemy’s logistical capability stems 
not from the availability of supplies and equipment in 
Korea and Manchuria, but from his restricted ability 
to move these supplies and equipment. 

Q Do the Communists have airfields below the 
Yalu that can be used? 

A There are presently two usable but unoccupied 
tactical airfields south of the Yalu—Sinuiju and Uiju. 
While Uiju is suitable for jet aircraft, Sinuiju is suit- 
able for propeller-driven aircraft only. Our Air Force 
attacks have kept all other main airfields continuous- 
ly unusable. These two airfields offer the enemy no 
tactical advantage since they are right along the Yalu 
River and approximately the same distance from our 
bases as are the MIG bases immediately north of the 
Yalu. 

Q In that case, could the Communists sustain offen- 

sive air Operations against our lines and rear areas? 
' A The Communists are capable of launching major 
offensive air operations against our lines and rear areas 
and of inflicting considerable damage; however, I 
doubt if they could sustain them. To date, we have 
maintained complete air superiority in the battle area. 
I believe that their forces would suffer prohibitive 
losses if they elected to attack the front-line areas or 





South Korea, and tried to sustain such attacks for 
any length of time. 

Q Many Americans wonder why U. N. planes 
are sent to fight Communist planes over North 
Korea when they cannot attack fields from which 
the enemy planes operate. What is the explanation 
for this? 

A Attacks have not been launched against enemy 
airfields in Manchuria mainly for political [policy] 
reasons and a natural desire to avoid possible exten- | 
sion of the war. For many months now the United Na- 
tions have hoped to attain a reasonable and fair armi- 
stice and, therefore, have purposely restricted our op- 
erations to the limited target systems of North Korea. 
Whether or not offensive operations against bases 
north of the Yalu are conducted will depend entirely 
on the future course of the Korean battle. 

Q How does the U.N. build-up compare with the 
Communist build-up? 

A As you know, the United Nations Command has 
not increased its strength correspondingly, either in 
aggregate personnel or numbers of divisions. Never- 
theless, we have materially strengthened our offen- 
sive and defensive capabilities. I believe I can best 
answer your question by pointing out that the enemy 
build-up has been quantitative while ours has, for the 
most part, been qualitative. 

We have exerted every effort to maintain the high- 
est possible state of morale among our fighting units. 
The results have been highly satisfactory, not only 
among United States units, but also among all of our 
allied contingents. 

We have improved our defenses, not only along the 
entire front line, but in alternate positions to our reaf 
in order to prepare for any eventuality. In these de- 
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Enemy at Strongest but Couldn’t Hold Offensive 


More Than Three Weeks ... Forces of U. N. Ready 


fensive positions we are confident that we can make 
any future enemy offensive the most costly he has yet 
undertaken. During the past year, we have withdrawn 
Republic of Korea divisions from the line, one at a 
time, and put them through extensive training pro- 
grams under the supervision of well-qualified U.S. 
instructors. 

You will remember that these units were thrown 
into the Korean battle at the outset with little or no 
training, poorly organized and improperly equipped. 
Now they are hard-hitting, efficient divisions with as 
much right to be proud of their ability in combat as 
we are proud to fight alongside of them. 

During the past year, we too have increased our fire 
power and improved our logistical situation in all de- 
partments. 


Meaning of Enemy’s Build-up 

Q Is the Communist build-up in North Korea really 
significant? 

A Yes. It is quite significant in several respects. 
During the period of armistice negotiations the enemy 
has taken advantage and increased his aggregate 
ground forces’ strength in Korea from half a million 
men to just short of a million. 

This increase in aggregate strength has not been 
matched by a corresponding increase in the number 
of combat divisions. This means that divisions which 
were decimated in the enemy’s last offensive and the 
United Nations Command’s successful counteroffen- 
sive have been brought again to full combat-effective 
strength. 

His air strength during the same period has almost 
doubled. On June 1, 1951, he had approximately 1,000 
combat aircraft available, half of which were jet fight- 
ets. The Chinese Communist and North Korean air 
forces now possess almost 2,000 aircraft, and, of this 
total, 1,000 are estimated to be jet aircraft. The enemy 
has further reinforced his strength with supporting 
units, which include artillery, rocket launchers, tanks 
and antiaircraft artillery. In spite of our continuous 
and effective air interdiction program during this pe- 
riod, he has succeeded in building up his supplies, 
ammunition and equipment in the combat zone in ex- 
cess of his day-to-day needs. 

The overriding significance of this build-up in 
ground and air forces and logistical support is that the 
enemy now possesses, in greater degree than ever be- 
fore in Korea, the capability of launching a major 
ground and air offensive or of executing a determined 
and aggressive defensive stand against any offensive 
we might initiate. 
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—United Press 


GEN. MARK CLARK 


In addition, my experience over the years with these 
unprincipled conspirators has taught me that in the 
field of power politics, added military strength gives 
them increased confidence in their ability to dominate 
conferences and negotiations, and that only forceful 
action and equal determination will serve to check 
them. 

Furthermore, this build-up is significant in that it 
demonstrates the ability of the enemy’s economic sys- 
tem and man-power resources to satisfy the minimum 
essential requirements of the civilian economy and 
military commitments elsewhere and, at the same 
time, to almost double the strength of his field forces 
in Korea in spite of daily losses in personnel and ma- 
tériel from our ground, sea and air actions. 

Q Is there any indication that this strength is de- 
signed for offensive use? 

A It is impossible to state the purpose for which 
this increased strength is designed since we do not 
know the enemy’s intentions. There are no firm indi- 
cations as of today that this build-up has been 
for the specific intent of initiating large-scale of- 
fensive action. However, this possibility cannot be 
ruled out. 

(Continued on next page) 












. - - ‘Bombing of power plants based on military policy’ 


We do know that, with or without all-out air sup- 
port, the enemy in Korea possesses a greater capability 
than ever before of launching a full-scale offensive. 
We are constantly alert for a clue as to his intentions, 
and our planning naturally has taken this possibility 
into consideration. 

Q Are additions constantly being made to Commu- 
nist forces? 

A Yes, but not particularly in front-line combat 
units. The build-up continues principally in support- 
ing units such as antiaircraft, armor and artillery. 
And, of course, his logistical build-up still continues. 
He is still supplying replacements to his forward units, 
apparently at a rate adequate to offset combat losses 
and to maintain combat effectiveness. 


Munitions via China's Ports 

Q Are the Chinese getting supplies by sea that help 
them fight in Korea? 

A Due to the effectiveness of our naval blockade, 
the shipping arriving n North Korean ports is insig- 
nificant. However, ships of many nations, particularly 
of U.S.S.R. and satellite registry, are freely entering 
and leaving the ports of the China mainland. Many 
of these ships carry munitions, medicines, uniforms, 
foodstuffs and other materials which directly or in- 
directly are used in support of the Communist war 
effort in Korea. 

Q Are there weapon shortages on our side? 

A At the present time the weapon situation in the 
Far East Command is entirely adequate for support of 
combat operations in Korea. This condition is not ex- 
pected to change within the foreseeable future. 

Q Are ‘you satisfied with the flow of matériel and 
replacement troops from America and other Allies? 

A The flow of matériel from America has provided 
U.N. troops with all items necessary for the successful 
accomplishment of the assigned missions. The number 
of replacement troops received from the U.S. and 
other Allies has been adequate to maintain an effective 
fighting force in Korea. 

Replacement troops from the U.S. are well quali- 
fied and trained to perform the jobs to which they are 
assigned. The proof of this is in the splendid account 
they have given of themselves in battle. 

Q Is the current step-up in activity along the front 
due to offensive action on our part or that of the 
Communists? 

A It has been largely due to increased U.N. patrol- 
ling in an attempt to learn the dispositions and inten- 
tions of the enemy. As you know, the heaviest action 
recently has been in the sector of the U.S. 45th Infan- 
try Division. That unit strengthened its position by 
seizing new outpost positions which afforded better 
observation of the enemy and were more suitable for 
patrol bases. So the enemy, as we expected, is express- 
ing his objection in the form of determined infantry 


attacks supported by heavy mortar and artillery fire 
in an attempt to dislodge our units. So far, his efforts 
have cost him dearly. To a lesser extent, this has been 
pretty much the pattern in other sectors across the 
front. 

Q Does the recent bombing of the Yalu power sta- 
tions signify a change of policy? What was the pur- 
pose of this attack at this time? 

A The recent bombing of the Yalu power stations 
does not signify a change of policy. The United Na- 
tions Command has never been restricted from operat- 
ing in close proximity to the Manchurian border. We 
have conducted attacks against the Communist air- 
fields at Sinuiju and Uiju, just south of the Yalu, at 
such times as they have posed a threat to our opera- 
tions in Korea. Furthermore, during the early months 
of the Korean conflict we attacked the bridges crossing 
the Yalu River on several different occasions. My 
Government has continually maintained its stand that 
it has no territorial designs upon Manchuria or Com- 
munist China. Since the Chinese Communists joined 
the Korean conflict, the Commander in Chief for 
United Nations Command has reiterated this position. 

The information which we have collected over the 
past year has convinced us that the power being gen- 
erated by the North Korean power complex was be- 
ing used in direct support of the Korean conflict, 
thereby transforming them into legitimate and re- 
munerative military targets. The purpose of this at- 
tack at the time it was conducted was to deny the 
Yalu River power plants and other North Korean 
power plants to the enemy forces as a source of power 
for the support of their operations in Korea. 

Q Is the bombing of power plants in North Korea a 
military or political question? 

A The bombing of power plants in North Korea 
was a military decision based upon established mili- 
tary policy. 


Why Bombing Was Successful 

Q Is there any accepted theory why Communist 
planes did not attack when U.N. planes bombed the 
Suiho power plants? 

A I think we caught the enemy off guard since our 
attacks were extremely well timed, well planned with 
the utmost secrecy, and well executed. Once the en- 
emy realized that we were attacking Suiho, he was 
reluctant to flush his fighters since we had over 100 
F-86 Sabre jets waiting for his MIG’s. 

Q Do military commanders in Korea have full free- 
dom of action in carrying out military operations? 

A Local freedom of action to the maximum practi- 
cable degree normally given to all military command- 
ers. I authorized local freedom of action to my sub- 
ordinate commanders just as I in turn have been 
authorized reasonable freedom of action by my supe- 
riors. 
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,.. “U.N. forces are not idle while Communists build up’ 


Q Is there any reason why the U. N. forces should 
sit idle while the Communists build up? 

A U.N. forces are not sitting idly by while the Com- 
munists build up. The full strength of United Nations 
Command air and naval power is being applied daily 
against the enemy. Moreover, ground forces have in- 
flicted damaging blows both in small-scale offensive 
actions and in repelling enemy attacks against our 
own positions. y 

The effectiveness of all U. N. and Republic of Ko- 
rea forces is being constantly improved by intensive 
training and practical experience on the battlefield. 
The damage being inflicted upon the Communists 
during current operations in both men and matériel is 
of major proportion and is in striking contrast propor- 
tionately to the losses being suffered by the United 
Nations Command. The fact that the enemy has been 
able to continue his build-up in spite of United Na- 
tions Command attacks is directly related to his ex- 
isting short lines of communications and his willing- 
ness to accept heavy losses in keeping them open. 


Diplomatic vs. Military Policy 

Q Can you say whether there are questions of dip- 
lomatic policy that impinge on military policy with 
adverse effect? 

A Although the fundamental military concept in 
war is the destruction of the enemy’s ability and will 
to continue the hostilities, this concept cannot and 
should not be divorced from political and diplomatic 
considerations. As Commander in Chief, United Na- 
tions Command, I have considerable freedom of action; 
however, I do not arrogate to myself the right to make 
political or diplomatic decisions or even become in- 
volved in pub ‘c discussion of problems in these areas. 
Should I feel the need of advice on political or diplo- 
matic problems affecting the Far East, I can readily 
consult with my good friend, Ambassador Bob Mur- 
phy, with whom I am in almost daily contact. 

Should diplomatic or political problems which 
might have an adverse effect upon our military policy 
arise elsewhere in the world, such problems would of 
necessity be ultimately resolved in Washington. 

Q General Clark, what is your opinion of the long- 
tange outlook in Korea? Is it optimistic or not? 

A I am no prophet, but I would caution against 
any feelings of undue optimism. 

We in the military service can only prepare for the 
worst and hope for the best. As long as the Soviet 
brand of aggressive Communism is rampant, any con- 
jecture as to the long-range outlook in Korea or, for 
that matter, in Asia or the rest of the world, is too de- 
pendent on future Kremlin machinations for such 
speculations to possess great validity. 

We are striving to terminate the bloodshed in Ko- 
rea by the attainment of an honorable armistice that 
will contain within the agreement safeguards tending 
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to assure its continuance in effect. However, we all 
know that the effectiveness of any armistice must fi- 
nally rest on the good faith and sincerity of the partic- 
ipants, a fact which in itself indicates some cause for 
pessimism when one stops to consider past Communist 
lack of respect for agreements. 

Whatever the future may hold in store for us, of 
this I am sure: That until the imminent threat of fur- 
ther Communist aggression in Korea or elsewhere 
which could precipitate another world war is elim- 
inated, the United Nations Command forces and 
the Republic of Korea Army must remain strong 





-U.S. Navy 


YALU BOMBING: ‘‘Our attacks were well timed, planned 
with the utmost secrecy, and well executed”’ 


and alert and prepared to counter any resumption 
of hostilities. 

Q There is a certain amount of skepticism in Amer- 
ica as to whether the Allies are sincere in their efforts 
to bring about a truce. Can you discuss this? 

A If by “Allies” you mean the United Nations, I as- 
sure you that the sincerity of our efforts to bring about 
a truce is not questioned in the United Nations Com- 
mand, which must rank as one of the finest military 
machines ever fielded. The United Nations have a 
deep-seated and enduring desire for peace. 

An analysis of the year-long armistice negotiations 
will show no basis for any skepticism as to our sincer- 

(Continued on next page) 
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. « e Communists ‘want an armistice, but on their own terms’ 


ity. We entered negotiations with the goal of achieving 
an honorable armistice with adequate safeguards. In 
assuming my present command I considered a most 
vital mission to be the attainment of an honorable 
armistice. After many months of negotiations involv- 
ing countless staff-officer conferences in addition to 
the plenary sessions, mutual concessions have been 
made and many agreements have been reached. 

Now we have arrived at a firm, final proposal which 
is just and reasonable. From this point we will not 
retreat. 

If by “Allies” you mean the people of the Allied 
countries, then I say that such skepticism reflects an 
unhealthy situation. We are passing through a period 
which will determine the destiny of the free world— 
a period during which nations of freedom-loving men 
abandoned the weak policy of /Jaissez faire for one of 
firm resistance to the brutality and godlessness of un- 
provoked aggression. 

I wish the skeptics could visit the unhappy penin- 
sula of Korea. There many nations are contributing 
blood and treasure to the measure of their capability. 
There men of many races, creeds, colors and national- 
ities share the warm bond of mutual respect and con- 
fidence. No one can question the selfiessness and 
bravery of these great soldiers. No one should question 
the sincerity of purpose that carries them through a 
battle they know they cannot, must not and will 
not lose. 


Issue of Prisoner Repatriation 

Q Some reports suggest that prisoner repatriation 
is not the real issue blocking a truce, implying that 
pressure is being put on Chinese and Korean prison- 
ers to say they would resist repatriation. Is there any 
truth in that? “ 

A Speaking from the United Nations Command 
point of view, the main remaining issue blocking an 
armistice is the prisoner-of-war-repatriation question. 
From the Communists’ point of view, it is difficult to 
say whether the prisoner-of-war question is the ma- 
jor issue to be resolved or merely the excuse for not 
agreeing to an armistice. 

I believe they want an armistice, but on their terms. 
However, the United Nations stand is clear. We will 
agree to repatriate all prisoners of war in our custody 
except those who would forcibly resist repatriation. 
During the interviews of all prisoners of war to deter- 
mine their convictions on this point, the prisoners 
were actually encouraged to return to Communist 
control. The orientation announcements preceding the 
interview and the questions themselves were designed 
to impress upon the prisoner the uncertain future he 
would face without his family and without any guar- 
antee of a new homeland. In addition, the amnesty 
offered by the Communists on 6 April, to all the pris- 
oners of war who would return to their homeland, 
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was made known to the prisoners, before the private 
interviews took place. 

It can be said with certainty that the United Nations 
Command has done all within its power to encourage 
prisoners of war to return to their homeland in North 
Korea or China. 

Q Is the prisoner issue actually the only thing 
standing in the way of a real truce? 

A Tentative agreement has been reached on all 
other items. The Communist delegates have repeated- 
ly stated during the last two months that resolution 
of the prisoner-of-war issue is the only thing that pre- 
vents agreement on an armistice. 





—United Press 


PRISON WATCH: ‘The hard-core Communist prisoners 
plotted skillfully and stopped at nothing” 


However, one other item that has been tentatively 
agreed upon will have to be re-examined prior to ac- 
tual signing of an armistice. Mutual agreement on a 
military demarcation line and a demilitarized zone 
was reached with the understanding that, if an armi- 
stice was not achieved within 30 days, final locations 
would be determined in consonance with existing 
front lines at the time of an armistice. The 30-day 
period expired on 27 December, 1951. This item should 
not be difficult to resolve. 

Q How did the prisoner situation on Koje-do get 
out of hand? 

A Since I assumed command only after the situa- 
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_,. Prisoners’ revolt was ‘an effective second front’ 


tion on Koje-do had become critical, I am not person- 
ally familiar with all the conditions which previously 
existed in this prisoner-of-war camp and which led 
up to these unhappy events. However, in assessing de- 
yelopments on Koje-do it should be remembered that 
the United Nations Command captured nearly 170,000 
prisoners, mostly during the fall of 1950. The basic 
problem of moving, quartering, feeding, guarding, 
and otherwise caring for this very large number of 
prisoners was complicated by two factors not gen- 
erally encountered in the handling of prisoners of 
war: 

(a) The prisoners differed radically, sometimes vio- 
lently, among themselves in their political ideology. 
During the period the battle raged up and down the 
Korean peninsula there was neither time nor personnel 
to determine the political beliefs of the prisoners and 
separate the Communist adherents from the non- 
Communists. Much of the violence which later took 
place on Koje-do resulted from ideological conflicts 
among the prisoners themselves. 

(b) There is considerable evidence to indicate that 
the North Korean and Chinese Communists deliber- 
ately employed the prisoners of war on Koje-do to 
conduct a definite campaign of intrigue and violence 
against the camp authorities and to embarrass in every 
way the United Nations Command and the armistice 
delegation in their negotiations at Panmunjom. The 
tactics used by the Communists to open this effective 
“second front” are easily recognizable when the pat- 
tern of violence on Koje-do is studied. 


The Plot on Koje-do 

The hard-core Communist prisoners plotted skill- 
fully and stopped at nothing to achieve their ends. 
They were quick to take advantage of the fact that the 
United Nations Command authorities, in adhering 
strictly to the principles of the Geneva Convention, 
were too lenient in the administration of the camp. 
With their constant incitement to violence and their 
terroristic tactics, the hard-core Communists brought 
about a situation where there was almost open revolt 
and which culminated in the treacherous kidnaping 
of the camp commander. 

It was necessary to send additional guard forces to 
Koje-do and to appoint a camp commander who had 
strict orders to secure and maintain uncontested con- 
trol of all prisoners of war on the island. These meas- 
ures have now been taken, uncontested control has 
been secured, and disciplinary problems have been 
practically eliminated. I can assure you that this 
uncontested control of prisoners of war held by the 
United Nations Command will be maintained in the 
future. 

Q Is the Army now in full control of the prisoners? 

A Yes. The United Nations Command has as much 
control as is possible over such temporary-confine- 
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ment areas. “Operation Break-Up” on Koje-do relo- 
cated the prisoners in smaller, more easily controlled 
compounds. The screening of all prisoners, which has 
been completed without incident since “Operation 
Break-Up,” has removed much of the cause of former 
trouble. I believe that our controls, which vary accord- 
ing to the degree of restraint required at each of the 
prisoner-of-war installations, are adequate. 


No Case for a New Screening 

Q Is there any indication whether a rescreening 
would result in any outcome different from that al- 
ready shown? 

A If the rescreening were based on an expression 
of free choice by the individual, the results would 
probably not vary to any great degree from that ob- 
tained by the screening of all prisoners of war. Some 
few might change their minds, thereby either increas- 
ing or decreasing the number to be returned; however, 
their number would not be significant and would have 
no effect on the present deadlock in the armistice 
negotiations. 

Q There are reports that you ordered the “walkout” 
of U.N. negotiators at Panmunjom without consult- 
ing the Pentagon. Is that true? 

A Any such reports are untrue, as are any irrespon- 
sible rumors or statements that in any way imply that 
I have acted outside the authority and responsibilities 
given me by my superiors. 

Let me make it clear this way: The Far East Com- 
mand and the United Nations Command are two 
tightly interwoven and often indistinguishable respon- 
sibilities. The mission, directives, authority and re- 
sponsibilities which define, outline and limit actions 
as Commander in Chief, Far East Command, come to 
me from the Commander in Chief, through the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

The same is true for my overlapping mission as 
Commander in Chief, United Nations Command, be- 
cause the participating members of the United Nations 
appointed the United States Government to act as 
executive agency for the U. N. in assisting the Re- 
public of Korea to halt Communist aggression and 
preserve the sovereignty of the Republic of Korea. The 
United States Government designated the Command- 
er in Chief, Far East Command, as Commander of 
United Nations forces. Therefore, my mission, direc- 
tives, authority and responsibilities as Commander in 
Chief, UNC, come through the same channel. 

I request permission to take actions I believe desir- 
able when such actions are not covered by previously 
defined directives, authority or responsibilities. I in- 
form my superiors of my intentions sufficiently in 
advance to gain the benefit of their comments. My 
subordinates, including the senior United Nations 
Command delegate to the armistice conference, per- 
form their duties in the same manner. 
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WHERE STEEL LOSS HURTS 


Arms Still Pour Out, but Pinch Is Coming 


Steel strike wasn't the quick 
calamity Washington predicted. 
There is still metal for arms. De- 
fense production remains intact. 

But U.S. has lost as much 
steel as Britain makes in a year. 
Workers are out $600 each. 
Money losses exceed a billion. 

Now, after 7 weeks, the U. S. 
is starting to feel the pinch. 


Before the long steel strike began, 
President Truman warned that any 
shutdown of steel production would 
bring immediate disaster. 

A bitter strike, after that, dragged 
through a seventh week. And closures in 
April had cost a week’s output even be- 
fore the strike began. 

After 56 days of lost output of steel, 
warnings of calamity still came and the 
country still was operating. 

The over-all defense program is go- 
ing ahead. Production of weapons and 
munitions has slowed down or halted 
only in isolated instances. The warnings 
were not verified by experience. Steel 
supplies have been big enough to ab- 
sorb a great shock. 

Most business continued in normal op- 
eration. The strike was slow to make it- 
self felt by great numbers of people. 

Automobiles stand on dealers’ floors. 
Many kinds of metal goods still fill the 
stores. 

The blow was cushioned by large 
stocks of steel that were in the factories 
and by stocks of finished goods on their 
way from the makers to the customers. 

Full effects of the steel strike still 
are gathering force in the furnaces that 
long have been cold. Only in recent 
days has the U.S. begun to feel the 
squeeze. 

Steel lost through the strike, and still 
being lost until furnaces are repaired 
and fully operating, approaches 20 mil- 
lion tons. That is more steel than Great 
Britain makes in a year and more than 
half Russia’s production in a full year. 

Money losses in steel and other idled 
industries are passing a billion dollars, 
not counting losses to merchants in idle 
industrial centers. 

Steelworkers are counting about $600 
each in lost wages—a total of 350 mil- 
lion dollars. Profits lost to the industry 
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are around 100 million. Lost taxes on 
steel profits are near 200 million. Only 
part of these losses can be made up by 
production increases after the strike. 

What the strike proves is not that 
the U.S. stumbles and falls as soon as 
the steelworkers walk out. But it does 
appear to prove this: 

Prestrike inventories of steel were 
very large, amounting to seven or eight 
weeks’ supply for many industries oper- 


ating at near-capacity levels. 


The steel industry gets ammunition 
for its argument that expanded capac- 
ity to produce steel now exceeds effec- 
tive current demand. Predictions that 
steel—without a strike—would be cut 
back to 85 per cent of capacity by late 
1952 are proving to have some sub- 
stance. 

Backed by expanding capacity and 
bulging inventories, steel employers have 
resisted union demands, which they re- 
gard as excessive, more strongly than at 
any time since the war. 





kinds.” 


ACTION 


side the law. 


REALITY 





What Happened in Steel 


PREDICTION Harry Truman: “Losses in steel production would have an 
immediate and crippling effect on mobilization schedules.” 


Robert Lovett, Defense Secretary: “A work stoppage in 
the steel industry will result immediately in serious cur- 
tailment ... of essential weapons and munitions of all 


Mr. Truman seized the steel industry, tried to force Gov- 
ernment operation. Courts interfered, barred seizure out- 


A strike, as a weapon for labor, is less 
immediately effective in steel than in 
almost any other basic industry. Supplies 
of steel and finished products do not 
disappear at once. Steel products are 
backed up all the way from dealers’ 
shelves to steel plants. 

Even so, the Steelworkers Union 
proved itself willing and able to close 
down steel plants long enough to threat- 
en a national crisis. Followers of Philip 
Murray accept a long, punishing strike, 
even when the only point at stake does 
not affect their pay checks. Only one 
issue was keeping steel furnaces cold: 
the fight over union insistence that all 
new employes join the union and pay 
dues unless they specifically act to keep 
out of the union. 

Even under these circumstances, the 
Government showed itself unwilling to 
use strong measures provided by law for 
ending a strike it forecast would be 
quickly calamitous. 

(Continued on page 30) 








RESULT 


OUTLOOK 


After a week’s strike in April, the steel industry has been 
shut down since June 2. Steel losses, including inevitable 
delay in resuming full production, approached 20 million 
tons. 


Armament output was unaffected for six or seven weeks, 
then mildly affected in a few lines. Civilian industries, 
such as automobiles, worked ahead for six weeks before 
the squeeze hit. 


Steel again will be available after the strike. Steel glut 
is unlikely for many months, however. 
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Victor Sodium phos- 
phates for soap and 
synthetic detergents, 
water softening, con- 
ditioning clays, man- 
ufacturing foods. 








Victor Phosphoric Acid 
for metal cleaning. Effec- 
tive rust preventive; 
provides better adhesion 
between paint and metal. 







Victor Protan® Sodium For- 
mate cuts tanning time and 
improves finished products. 


Victor Calcium Phos- 
phates for mineral 
enrichment, leavening 
agents and conditioners. 
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Meee) Victor Take-Hold® . . . food 
eek) for transplanting . . . promotes 
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mm 7A, faster growth, greater yield. 


PHOSPHORUS, PHOSPHATES, FORMATES, AND OXALATES 
OFFER ENDLESS POSSIBILITIES FOR PRODUCT ‘IMPROVEMENT 


Do you have a product problem? If so, it will pay you to 
consider the application of versatile Victor Chemicals. 

For over 54 years, Victor phosphorus compounds, phos- 
phates, formates, and oxalates have been helping industry 
produce better products, more efficiently, and more economi- 
cally. The unusual properties of these versatile chemicals 
may suggest ways and means of improving your products 
or process. 

Why not acquaint yourself with the opportunities offered 
by versatile Victor Chemicals? Write today for informative 
booklet which describes Victor Chemicals and their many 
uses. Our Laboratories and Product Problem Clinic are at 
your disposal. We shall be pleased to work with you. Victor 
Chemical Works, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 
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Victor Ammonium Phos- 
phates . . . fire retardants 
for wood, textiles, paper 
and insulating materials. 
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It's New... 44 pages of valuable | 
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COMPARISON OF SYSTEMS .. . factual | 
appraisals of fork truck, lift truck, and trailer | 


systems outlining their advantages for specific 
types of handling operations. 


ATTACHMENTS — ACCESSORIES . . . to 
help you meet, your specific handling problems. 
Be it cartons, bags, drums, bulk material, bales 
~—there’s MERCURY equipment to meet your 
requirement. 


COMPLETE PRODUCT SPECIFICATIONS 
.. . for the entire Mercury line. Here is essen- 
tial information for planning your plant sys- 


tem and solving your individual handling | 


problems, Write for your FREE copy today. 
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THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4064 S. Halsted St., Chicago 9, Ill. 

Please send me a FREE copy of the new Mercury 
catalog (Bulletin 300). 
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Mr. Truman, for his part, showed 
again that he can be stubborn, too. Early 
in the game, the President promised 
Murray he would not invoke the Taft- 
Hartley law to delay or block a strike. 
The tightening pinch did not hurry him 
to action. Even congressional action, ask- 
ing the President specifically to use a 
law Congress had enacted, did not 
budge Mr. Truman from his determined 
stand. 

The conduct of the strike proves again 
that the old era of strike violence is over. 
Union picketing was unnecessary. In- 
dustry makes no attempt to open struck 
plants before agreements are signed. 

Proposals for operating segments of 
the struck industry, to supply defense 
plants, failed to bring any practical re- 
sults. Industry and labor, both approving 
partial operation in theory, discover steel 


—— 


For several months, some of industry 
will operate at a lower rate than other. 
wise would have been the case. Lack of 
special kinds of steel will cause slow. 
downs and stoppages. 

Government agencies are making big 
revisions of their urgent priorities fo; 
steel. 

Because of this, civilian supplies will 
feel the hardest pinch. New Govern. 
ment allotments of steel, reflecting strike 
losses, will trim the amounts going into 
automobiles and appliances in favor of 
arms output. 

That means that any possible period 
of glut in new cars and other metal prod- 
ucts probably is being postponed beyond 
mid-1953. 

Many months of capacity steel pro- 
duction are needed to supply current 
demand, to recoup part of the lost output 





-U.S. Steel 


STEEL: WIRED FOR INDUSTRY 
Large stocks on hand cushioned the strike’s blow 


can be produced economically only un- 
der full agreement for full operation. 

That means even defense plants get 
little in the way of fresh supplies during 
a steel strike. 

As a result of the long stoppage: 

The worst is still to come. It takes a 
long time to empty the pipe lines from 
mills to store shelves; it will take time to 
fill them again. Effects of the strike are 
to continue for some time. At least 4 
weeks are needed to reach capacity pro- 
duction and put steel into the hands of 
men who work with it. 

Munitions output is to be stretched 
out and delayed. Some plants making 
“jeeps,” trucks, tanks, rockets and shells 
still may close. Others will cut back pro- 
duction temporarily. Even jet-engine 
output, despite big inventories in fac- 
tories, may slow down in weeks ahead. 


of steel products, and to rebuild inven- 
tories to the prestrike level. The steel in- 
dustry can operate near full capacity for 
at least a year ahead and find a ready 
market for its metal. 

Housewives buying groceries will feel 
the strike effects in the winter. Goverm- 
ment officials estimate the strike is cost- 
ing 20 million cases of food each week 
because of lack of tin plate just as the 
seasonal fruit and vegetable pack is 
ripening. 

Delayed effects of the strike are 
threatening to shut down the steel indus- 
try again in the winter. 

Ore shipments on the Great Lakes 
have been cut off by the strike. In seven 
weeks, lost shipments cost five weeks 
stockpiles intended to keep furnaces 
going while Lakes shipping is frozen 
in port. 
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Produets trom A to Z benetit 
trom LO-F fiber: Glass 


Libbey-Owens-Ford’s 50 years’ experience in glass manufacturing is 
your guarantee of top-quality Fiber-Glass 


Whether you make automobiles, zipper bags 
or any of a hundred other items, your product 
stands to benefit from L-O-F Fiber-Glass. It 
is available now in the form of insulating 
blankets, textile yarns or reinforcements for 
plastics, paper and other materials. 


The exceptional thermal and acoustical in- 
sulating properties of L-O-F Fiber-Glass offer 
advantages for a wide variety of applications. 
Lightweight, fire-resistant Fiber’Glass resists 








moisture, will not mildew or rot. Fiber-Glass 
yarns and strands have enormous tensile 
strength. Libbey-Owens:Ford can now supply 
you with top-quality Fiber’Glass...and deliver 
it right on schedule! 


Chances are Fiber-Glass can improve your 
product. Why not investigate the possibilities? 
Contact the nearest L:O-F office (district 
offices in 24 major cities), or Libbey-Owens: 
Ford, Dept.172, Nicholas Bldg.,Toledo 3, Ohio. 


LIBBEY‘OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
FIBER-GLASS DIVISION 
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WHAT ‘53 CARS WILL BE LIKE 


Here’s an advance look at 


next year’s cars— 

New engines, better brakes, 
easier steering are features of 
many models. Body changes are 
coming, toc, in some lines. 

Accent is on power, visibility, 
comfort. New cars will be room- 
ier. A few will be air-condi- 
tioned. 


And they'll be plentiful, once 
steel troubles end. 


DETROIT 


The automobile industry is getting 
set to make its strongest bid in 12 
years to attract buyers. Not since 1940 
has this vast industry been so custom- 
er-conscious and so keenly competi- 
tive. 

Style changes for some makes of cars, 
now in the works, are of major impor- 
tance. At least three new engines of the 
V-8 type are about ready for produc- 
tion, and half a dozen others are in 
various stages of tooling and _ testing. 
The shift is toward more power. 

Power steering and power brak- 
ing are to get more attention on 
models of medium and_ higher 
price. Air-conditioning is the new- 
est optional feature that will be 
offered next year. 

All of the big producers are in 
the growing race for buyer prefer- 
ence. Some of them are making 
more changes than in any other 
year since the first postwar models 
came out. 

Ford really started the trend by 
major changes in styling. Fords 
have been in heavy demand, with 
sales held back only by production 
ceilings due to metal limitations. 
Now Ford is preparing to come 
out with new motors. 

Chrysler is to get moving with 
new models early in the autumn, 
unless steel shortages delay. There 
will be changes in Chrysler styles, 
and probably in some engines. 

General Motors is to come out 
with its new models in December 
and January. Here, again, there 
will be important changes. Big- 
gest of these changes is expected 
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They'll Have Better Motors, Steering, Brakes 


to be a switch from a 6 to a V-8 engine 
in the Chevrolet. 

The movement toward automatic 
transmissions calls for more power, and 
engineers see the V-8 motor as one 
answer. At the same time, automatic 
transmissions are being improved to get 
better mechanical functioning and low- 
er consumption of gasoline. 

In the new body styles, the inclina- 
tion is away from the block type. The 
idea is to have smoother lines and more 
room. Vision is to be better, with more 
glass, greater ease in parking. Style 
changes are not expected to be radical, 
but it will be easy to tell the 1953 mod- 
els of most cars from present ones. 

What to expect from the various 
manufacturers is this: 

Chrysler, which hopes to put its new 
models on the market in October, is un- 
derstood to be making extensive changes 
in the bodies of all four of its lines. 
Dodge is expected to introduce a 140- 
horsepower engine of the V-8 type 
while continuing its 6-cylinder motor 
as an option. 

Packard’s new models also are due 
around October. This manufacturer is 
refining body styles and will offer pow- 
er steering and power brakes. 





~—General Motors Corp. 
CARS OF THE FUTURE 
Next year: air-conditioning 


Ford plans to introduce new Lincolns, 
Mercurys and Fords in November. The 
Mercury and the Ford will have new, 
more powerful engines if these are ready 
early enough. Body changes in the Ford 
lines will not be extensive. 

Hudson expects to change over, with 
a restyled body, in late autumn or early 
winter. This company will get into the 
low-priced field by adding to its line a 
fairly light, 6-cylinder car of more than 
100 horsepower. 

Studebaker plans to come out early 
in the winter with bodies that have been 
completely redesigned. 

General Motors is to offer air-condi- 
tioning units on the new Cadillacs and 
Oldsmobiles. These units, to be located 
ahead of the luggage compartment, will 
operate on the principle of office-cool- 
ing systems. 

The Buick, as well as the Chevrolet, 
is expected to change to a V-8 engine. 
It is understood that the automatic 
transmissions for both of these lines have 
been improved. Power steering will be 
offered on the Cadillac, the Oldsmobile, 
the Buick and possibly the Pontiac. Sub- 
stantial body changes are expected in 
all the General Motors lines except 
the Oldsmobile, which restyled _ its 
bodies recently. - 

Nash, whose 1952 models were 
delayed until April by a strike, is 
not likely to change again until 
sometime in 1953. 

Prices of standard models of 
most makes are expected to be 
about the same as those now in J 
effect. There will be extra charges 
for automatic transmissions, pow- 
er steering, power braking. ' 

The outlook is that more new | 
cars will be available than at any 
other time since 1940. Except for 
steel, materials are tending to be- 
come more plentiful. Manufactur- 
ers predict that controls will be 
removed from materials and pro- 
duction, once the industry recov- 
ers from the effects of the steel 
strike. 

Plenty of cars, thus, will be 
available as the 1953 season ad- 
vances, according to the way auto 
makers see things now. Competi- 
tion is back in the market in a big 
way. Manufacturers are to offer 
new engines, easier driving, eve 
air-conditioning as they fight for 
sales in this competitive market. 
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The Whiting Swenson Equipment for Overhead 


Trackmobile the Process Industries Cranes 
; products ar $ pati work throug ndustry 


Drop Tables and other Railroad Equipment « Loadair and other Aviation 
Equipment « Quickwork Rotary Shears and Metal-Working Machinery « 
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Modern handling for the new Nash! 
Whiting Treambeam monorail systems help 
speed spot welding and assembly at 














this automotive leader’s Kenosha, Wis., plant! 






v Cuts Handling Costs! 


Handling dollars do more . . . production moves 
faster with a Whiting Trambeam Overhead Handling 
System for transport, lifting or stacking. Trambeam 
increases usable plant space, puts handling where it 
belongs... pa Sc out of the way of men, 
machines and materials. Cut costs now with a Tram- 
beam system designed to meet your specific needs... 
monorail for point-to-point transport, or a crane 
system for fast, flexible and complete area coverage. 
Write now for complete information. 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15674 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 
Sales offices and distributors throughout the world 


TRAMBEAM" OVERHEAD 
HANDLING SYSTEMS 
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Q This is getting to look like a severe 
polio year, isn’t it, Dr. Van Riper? 

A Indeed it is. So far, we're running 
about 50 per cent ahead of a year ago. 
And incidence in some recent weeks 
has been up 30 to 100 per cent over 
the same weeks a year ago. It looks as 
if we'll surpass the 30,000 cases that 
we've averaged for the last four years. 

Q Might this be a record year? 

A_ That is possible, yes. 

Q Is there to be anything in the way 
of a preventive or cure for this summer? 

A Very honestly, no. There’s much in 
the papers and on the radio about studies 
that are being carried out, but, as for 
offering anything that we can use this 
summer to control an epidemic, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely, almost impossible. 

Q Is real progress being made, how- 
ever in the search for a preventive? 

A Oh, yes. I think that greater prog- 
ress has been made perhaps in the last 
12 to 18 months than at any other time. 
I think we're well along the road toward 
a permanent immunity to be developed 
in individuals through vaccination. 

Q How soon do you hope for an effec- 
tive vaccine? 

A I have to say that it is probably 
going to depend largely on the breaks. 
We've been having very good breaks 
over the last two years. If we continue to 
have them—well, I hate to put a date on 
that and perhaps encourage false hope. 

Q Is the summer of °53 a possibility? 

A I would say it’s an outside possi- 
bility—I would not want to bet on ’53. 

Q Then why all the excitement about 
the so-called gamma globulin shots that 
are being given to children in Houston? 

A Well, these trials—if they show 
what we profoundly hope they will show 
—will do several significant things. 
They will demonstrate rather clearly 
that we have gotten on the right track 
in polio research. They will show some- 
thing that was widely doubted only a 
year and a half ago—that an effective 
vaccine against polio is something that 
really can be achieved. They will, in 
other words, offer very strong evidence 
that we shall be able to control polio. 
That is the significance of these trials. 

Q But, even if the trials succeed, 
some further steps will be required for 
an effective vaccine? 

A That’s right—and very important to 
remember. 

Q Then what can parents do this 
summer to help children avoid polio? 
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CAN POLIO BE PREVENTED? 


Scientists Are Within Sight of a Vaccine 
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A It’s very discouraging to talk about 
ways of reducing the chances of get- 
ting polio. They are probably just the 
common-sense rules that most of us 
should apply in the summer. In _ hot 
weather we try to prevent children from 
becoming overfatigued, and we believe 
that chilling may predispose to a more 
serious attack. Also, in the event of an 
epidemic in the community, it is better 
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to keep children playing with the usual 
neighborhood crowd than to take them) 
into a new area where they might be. 
exposed to a different type of virus from | 
the one they previously had contact with, | 

Q How far should parents go in limit. | 
ing their children’s contacts? : 

A I have never felt that polio is q 
disease that you can isolate yourself from 
or that you can run away from. 

Q Then it’s not very communicable? 

A Yes, it’s a very communicable dis. 
ease, but the paralytic attack rate is very” 
low. If I were a parent planning to take! 
my family out of the city for a vaca” 
tion, I certainly would not pick a plaeg) 
where they were having a polio epi 
demic. If we got there and polio begamy 
to develop, it probably would be just 
as well to stay. The probability is that no” 
one can say we haven't been exposed 
the first day. It applies to summer camp, 
too. I would continue to send children 
to camp, because the chances of having 
polio in camp are no greater than having 
it in your own community. 

Q Should children go in swimming? 

A I would let my youngsters go toa 


























at 
public pool so long as there was no epi- et 
demic of polio. If polio appeared in the C 
community, I would persuade them not - 
to go to a public pool visited by children in 


from all over the city. A neighborhood 
pool, or a club with a restricted group- 
that probably is all right. It isn’t the wa- 
ter in the pool anyway—it’s the contact 
with other individuals. And the contact 
that one gets around a pool probably is 
not the same sort of contact one gets at 
home. 

Q Can we do anything about diet? 

A As far as we know, experimentally 
and clinically, there is no reason to be 
lieve that any particular diet would make 
us immune or susceptible. 

Q Will washing fresh fruits and veg 
etables help to prevent polio? 

A No, it won't. We have searched re 
peatedly—we have bought fruits and 
vegetables from open stands in New 
York City—and we have not found pol | 
io virus on fruits or vegetables. | 

Q What causes polio, Dr. Van Riper? | 

A It is caused by a “family” of viruses. J 
It is a specific virus, but it is identi 9 
fied as three types of polio virus, each | 
capable of causing the disease in human 
beings. And may I add that infection by | 
any one of the three has the same, iden- 
tical symptoms. The only difference is | 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 








COLUMBIA COLOSSUS. Here’s the Grand Coulee Dam, one of man’s most daring EVERYWHERE YOU TURN, you see overwhelming evidence of the 
attempts to change the face of Nature. The tiny fan of pipes (12 feet indiam- fact that only steel can do so many jobs so well. Whether in the 
eter) in the center of the picture is where water is pumped 280 feet out of the wafer-thin tin-plate of your child’s water-color paint box, or the 


Columbia River to irrigate 1,029,000 acres of central Washington. The reservoir massive structural framework of mighty bridges and skyscrapers, 
in the background is the Grand Coulee, the ice-age channel of the Columbia _ steel has proved itself the metal that best combines strength, long 
River. United States Steel supplied a great deal of the steel and cement used __ life, good looks, low price, and unlimited versatility. 

in constructing this breath-taking contribution to America’s growth. 


“Sg i sity mem =F ACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 


In 1951, United States Steel and approxi- 
mately 80 other steel-producing companies 
in America poured 105,134,553 tons of steel 
ingots and castings . . . 17.3 million tons more 
than the annual average production of World 
War ll. Total annual capacity is rising toward 
an expected 120 million tons sometime in 1953. 
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NEW IDEA in light and heat control. These window ABANDONED BY U. S. FORCES in the Solomon Is- 

louvres of U-S-S Stainless Steel in a modern office lands, this Witte diesel engine made by U:S. Steel 

building permit easy and effective control of light lay forgotten in the jungle mud for five years before 

and heat that enter a room through windows. a missionary recently discovered it. He removed the 

Highly reflective, they reduce the load on air con- accumulated mud, filled its tanks with fuel and 

ditioning equipment. (The handrail shown in the water—and the engine started at the first try and : 3 E 

picture is of Stainless Steel, too.) has been running dependably ever since. This trade-mark is your guide te quality sicel 
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AMERICAN BRIDGE... AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL .. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. « UNION SUPPLY COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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in the immunity created. Infection by 
one type gives no specific immunity to 
the other two types. 

Q How is polio transmitted? 

A I think, to be honest, we must say 
that we do not absolutely know, but polio 
appears to be communicated by direct, 
rather intimate, contact between persons. 

Q By physical touch, that is? 

A That’s right—or in the intimate 
living of a family at home. When one 
member of a family brings the virus 
into that family, the probability is that 
the majority of them will pick up the 
virus—although they may or may not 
develop any clinical signs of infection. 

Q Then people can be “polio car- 
riers” without showing signs of illness? 


A Oh, yes. 


Q How does the virus enter the 
body? 
A Probably through the nose and 


throat—we can show the presence of the 
virus in the nose and throat. Then it 
very quickly becomes established in the 
intestines. It is eliminated from the nose 
and throat probably in 10 to 14 days aft- 
er it is acquired. But it may live in the 
intestines for many weeks. 

Q Then what? 

A It gradually is absorbed into the 
blood stream and enters the central 


nervous system, where it does its real 
damage. 

Q Why is everybody so optimistic 
now about conquering polio? Didn't it 
look almost impossible 18 months ago? 

A Largely, I should say, because of 
that 


dramatic discoveries have 


st 
| 


some 
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been made recently. We have learned 
new facts about polio that make the job 
look much easier. Until regently, for ex- 
ample, we believed that the virus went 
immediately from the intestines to the 
brain and spinal cord by way of the 
nerve connections. There seemed to be 
no way to intercept it. Now, while that 
has not been disproven, the recent evi- 
dence that has come out of Yale and 
Johns Hopkins would seem to indicate 
that—at least in the experimental ani- 
mal—at some time in the course of the 
infection the virus is circulating in 
the blood and that we have a _ blood- 
borne infection, rather than an_infec- 
tion that is traveling along our nerve 
connections. 

Q How does that help the outlook? 

A Well, if the infection is limited for 
a time to the blood stream, it perhaps 
can be reached—it can be stopped there 
by building up an immunity. 

Q You now think it can be stopped 
before it ever gets to the nervous system? 

A Yes, we do. We have other evi- 
dence to indicate it. One extremely im- 
portant recent finding is that apparently 
the individual does not need to carry in 
his body any tremendous amount of an- 
tibodies—or immunity protection against 
a specific type of the virus—in order 
to prevent paralytic polio. It now has 
been shown rather conclusively that a 
very low level of antibodies in the blood 
can stop the spread and multiplication 
of the virus. So we're not going to 
have to create, through vaccination, 
the very high degree of immunity in 
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a human being that we formerly ap. 
ticipated. ; 

Q Where do we stand now? And 
where do we go from here? 

A Well, these new findings and new 
ideas are being tested out. Many thoy. 
sands of youngsters in Houston are be. 
ing given injections of gamma globulin. 
That is a blood fraction taken from 
pooled blood of adults—it contains the 
antibodies to those polio types to which 
these adults have been exposed. 

Q And your're testing the theory that 
a relatively small amount of antibodies 
will stop polio in the blood stream? 

A That’s right. A preliminary trial 
was made last summer in Provo, Utah, 
by Dr. William McD. Hammon, who 
gave a group of children this blood frac. 
tion we call gamma globulin. 

Q What if gamma globulin does 
prove effective—how long will immu- 
nity last? 

A The individual would be protected 
for, say, four to six weeks. 

Q How is it given? 

A By inoculation, under the skin. 

Q Is gamma globulin easy to get? 

A No, it is very difficult to get—our 
only source for it is human blood. 

Q If it is hard to get and it gives only 
short immunity, is gamma globulin go- 
ing to be our answer to polio? 

A No. Regardless of whether it is 
effective in these tests, it is not going to 
be a practical preventive for polio. That 
is something that people should realize. 
Children, in the South for example, 

(Continued on page 38) 





POLIO: A Record Year? 
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1947 1948 1949 


10,539 28,280 42,638 


or Infantile Paralysis 


Number of Cases in First 14 Weeks (April 1—July 5) 


1950 1951 1952 


33,393 28,692 ? 
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In New York—THe Warvorr-Astoria 
THe Piaza ann THe Roosevett 

In Chicago—THe Conran Hirton 

ano THE Parmer House 

In Wasbington, D. C.—THe MayFLower 
In Los Angeles—Tre Town House 

Jn St. Louis, Mo.—THeE Jerrerson 

Jn Dayton, O.—THe Dayton Bittmore 
In Fort Worth and El Paso, Texas— 
Tue Hirton Horer 

Jn Albuquerque, New Mexico— 

THe Hitton Horer 

Jn San Juan, Puerto Rico— 

THe Carise Hirton 

Jn San Bernardino, Calif. — 

ARROWHEAD SPRINGS 

Jn Chibuabua, Mexico— 

Tne Patacio Hitt0N 








AS FAMOUS AS MICHIGAN BOULEVARD. ..in Chicago 


For a wonderful Chicago vacation, come to the Conrad Hilton. 
Overlooking shores of cool Lake Michigan, the largest hotel 
in the world offers you handsome summer accommodations, 
traditionally fine Hilton service and cuisine, and friendly hos- 
pitality. Its location on Michigan Boulevard affords easy access 
to all forms of entertainment, sports, shopping and other 
points of interest. The delightful Boulevard Room at the 
Conrad Hilton provides a dazzling ice show and top-flight music. 





Conrad N. Hilton, President & 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES * THE CONRAD HILTON « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Impossible for buyers to overlook 
... hard to say ‘‘no”’ when invita- 
tions come by Telegram! Use Tele- 
grams next time you have aspecial 
showing. 


For any Business Purpose — 
A TELEGRAM 
does the job better— 
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special offers, price 
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would need injections 6 to 10 times a 
year. That simply is not practical, even 
if we had enough gamma globulin. 

Q What will be the value of these 
summer tests then? 

A They will help to show whether 
these new findings and ideas offer a 
hopeful approach to immunization 
against polio. Specifically, they can show 
whether a low level of antibodies, or im- 
munity, in the human being will stop 
the virus while it is a blood-borne infec- 
tion and, thus, prevent paralytic polio. 

Q Then what comes after that? 

A I think that most of the people con- 
cerned now feel that the final control of 
polio will be through the use of a treated 
virus—one that is dead and not capable 
of causing human polio, but which still 
retains the ability to cause the body to 
produce antibodies. As recently as a year 
ago, it was felt that the only hope for a 
preventive would be in a living virus, 
which would involve a more dangerous 
and complicated process. 

Q Specifically, then, the success of 
these tests will indicate the strong prob- 
ability that an effective vaccine can be 
made from dead polio viruses? 

A That is correct. 

Q Assuming that we get a vaccine in 
one to three years, how will it be used? 

A I would think of it just as we now 
use whooping-cough vaccine, diphtheria 
vaccine, tetanus vaccine and so forth. 
It would be given as early in life as 
practical to prevent the acquiring of the 
disease. Preventive practices now are 
carried out during the first year of life 
—usually at 4 to 6 months. 

Q How long would a child be im- 
mune? 

A That's one of the questions still to 
be answered, and only by human trial. 

Q Will “booster” shots be required? 

A We don't know, but that’s a small 
worry. If you can create immunity that 
lasts for a year or two—or more—people 
consider a shot every few years a small 
price to pay for protection against polio. 

Q What about a cure for polio? 

A I don't know about our ever hav- 
ing any antibiotic or other drug that will 
be very effective in the actual treatment 
of paralytic polio. Of course, we may 
find a drug that will stop polio while it 
is in the blood—before it reaches the 
nerve system. But, ence the virus has in- 
vaded nerve tissues and caused real dam- 
age there, you will have either a spon- 
taneous recovery or death of the nerve 
cells invaded. And nerve tissue is one 
tissue that does not regenerate. 

Q What is the normal course of the 
polio season? 

A We begin to look for a rise in April 
and then an increasing incidence from 
May through to August or September. 
Epidemics usually start first in the South, 
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and they usually reach a peak and taper 
off earlier in the South. 

Q Does polio vary—region by region 
—in any other way? 

A No. The mortality rate is about the 
same whether an epidemic is in Maine or 
Texas—and the percentage of people left 
severely handicapped is the same. 

Q Is polio more prevalent among 
boys or girls? 

A Apparently there is not much dif. 
ference in incidence of polio among 
boys and girls—in susceptibility or de. 
gree of paralysis. However, pregnancy 
does seem to predispose to polio, par. 
ticularly early pregnancy. 

Q At what ages are children most 
susceptible? 

A The big number of cases now oe. 
curs in the ages of 5 to 9 years. 

Q Does it tend to be more or less ge- 
vere at particular age levels? 
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TO KEEP HIM HEALTHY . 
. . some dramatic discoveries” 
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A It would seem that, as an individ- 
ual becomes older, polio—like the so- 
called childhood diseases—is more likely 
to be in a more severe form. 

Q Is heredity a factor in polio? 

A It is very hard to establish any he- 
reditary factors. 

Q How about different types of peo- 
ple—thin or fat, or nervous—? 

A There are many who advance the 
theory that the high-strung, nervous 
person is more susceptible. I think it J 
probably is an “old wives’ tale.” . 

Q Are people with high or low in- 7 

¢ 
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comes more susceptible? ; 
A I think we can say very honestly § 
that polio is a disease of the well-nour- § 
ished, of people with higher-than-aver- 7 
age standards of living. 
Q Is the polio virus itself very wide- | 
spread, almost omnipresent? 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Picture above shows typical operation of Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated”’ trucks owned by Blue Plate Foods, Inc., New Orleans, La. 


“Our Dodges sure deliver the goods!” 


a ® 


“We know that Dodge is a good 
truck. It’s the right truck for our 
job. It has the right size engine— 
one that fits our job for power 
without waste. 


“Our Dodge ‘Job-Rated’ trucks fit 
our job in every other way, too. 
They’re well-balanced, well-built. 
And if they didn’t fill the bill for 
us, you can bet we wouldn’t have 
so many of them. Yes, our Dodges 
sure deliver the goods!” 


What Mr. Nehlig says is typical of 
enthusiastic comments by owners 
of Dodge “Job-Rated”’ trucks. Re- 
member, there's one to fit your job! 
See your nearby Dodge dealer. 


DODGE Wed” TRUCKS 


“Our men average 35 stops per day 
and they sure like the way Dodge 
‘Job-Rated’ trucks ride and handle. In 
fact, our business depends on good 
trucks and good men—on the daily per- 
formance of over 300 Blue Plate Foods 
salesmen and the trucks they drive.” 


. .. says CHARLES A. NEHLIG, Blue Plate Foods, Inc., New Orleans, La. 


“When you operate as many trucks 
as we do, the trucks have to be good. 
They have to be economical with gas 
and oil. They have to stand up well 
in hard service. And they have to have 

ood, safe brakes of the right size. Our 
Bedew trucks meet all these demands!”’ 





























Make the best of business trips— 


take it easy! 





You relax completely in a comfort- schedules let you work right up to 
able Pullman accommodation. Con- the clock. And you can easily clean- 
venient railroad terminals and up any left-over tasks on the way. 


You enjoy dinner on the train. You eating you can walk around, stretch 
select the dishes you like from the your legs. Or join interesting com- 
widely-varied dining car menu. After pany in the comfortable lounge car. 


You ride off to slumberland in your freshed. Complete toilet facilities 
big, man-size Pullman bed. When are at hand to freshen you for im- 
you awake, you're rested and re- portant appointments ahead. 


Your family enjoy peace of mind, too, when you go Puliman. 
They know you've selected the sofest way to travel. 


nsw wemee GQ) PULLMAN 


COPYRIGHT 1952, THE PULLMAN COMPANY COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 
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A Apparently it is. Where the virys 
is during nonepidemic periods is an yp. 
answered question. I think we must as. 
sume it’s carried by man in such periods, 

Q Is the disease becoming more 
widespread in this country? 

A I would say epidemics are more 
frequent. Seven years ago, when I first 
came to the Foundation, you could al. 
most forecast epidemic areas. But dur. 
ing the last three or four years there jg 
hardly a State that hasn’t had some 
polio. 

Q Is it attacking adults more often? 

A I would say yes, it is. About 25 per 
cent of the cases now are in the age 
period beyond 18 years. 

Q Is it true that there are a great 
many undetected cases of polio? 

A Unquestionably. Even in an epi- 
demic area it is impossible to say that 
an individual had polio unless he had 
some muscle weakness or real paralysis, 
Undoubtedly there are many _ individ. 
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“We're well on the road..}-- 


uals who have all the early symptoms 
prior to the development of weakness or 
true paralysis. In many cases these prob- 
ably are polio virus infections. It is im- 
possible to say how many such cases 
there are. 

Q Do you have the feeling that for 
each reported case there are hundreds 
or thousands of undetected cases? 

A I would say it’s hundreds. 

Q How can a parent tell when a 
child may have polio? 

A The symptoms of polio in the pre- 
paralytic stage may be almost the same 
as those of the early stages of any one 
of the childhood diseases. You gener- 
ally find a little lassitude and some- 
times a little apprehension—the child 
seems a bit nervous or edgy. There may 
be a low-grade fever—and I would like 
to stress that, because a lot of people 
think you have to have a high fever. 
Also, there frequently will be a sore 
throat, or headache—perhaps — some 
nausea or diarrhea. If some, and _ not 
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necessarily all, of these symptoms are 
resent, and the child then begins to get 
a certain stiffness of the neck and back, 
then one should become more appre- 
hensive. 

Q What is the test for stiffness? 

A One of the best for stiffness of the 
neck is to see if the child can flex its 
head—put his chin down on his chest. 
Make sure the child does not open his 
mouth wide—if he does, he can touch 
his chest without bending his neck 
much. 

Q What is the final proof? 

A About the only practical way to 
prove polio is to have some of these 
symptoms and then get weakness in a 
group of muscles or real paralysis. 

Q If these symptoms are present, 
what should the parent do? 

A Well, get a doctor, of course. The 
child needs te be put to bed and kept 
there till he is symptom-free. Many 
studies have indicated that, if children 
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... IN A BAD YEAR 
.. toward a permanent immunity” 


with early clinical symptoms are put to 
bed and kept there, their chances of de- 
veloping paralytic polio are much less. 
The best thing to do is to make sure 
they are symptom-free, and then add a 
couple of days of restricted activity. 

Q How can paralysis be avoided? 

A Without an effective vaccine, pre- 
vention of paralysis is up to the individ- 
ual’s own degree of immunity. If he has 
enough immunity to the type of polio 
virus that attacks him, he will not go on 
to the paralytic disease. If he has no 
such immunity, and sufficient infection 
occurs, there is little we can try to stop 
paralysis other than taking the precau- 
tion of bed rest. 

Q When a member of a family comes 
down, how soon can other members feel 
safe? 

A We don’t know all there is to know 
about the incubation period of polio. It 
can be as short as three days or as long 
as three or four weeks—probably aver- 
aging about 10 to 14 days. 
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This ounce of 
fuel oil, 
burned in a 





Diesel locomotive, 


of freight five miles 


Every ounce of fuel used in General Motors Diesel 
locomotives goes five to ten times as far as it will in 
oil-burning steam locomotives. Complete dieselization 
of the railroads will save America 182,500,000 gallons 


of oil and 62,000,000 tons of coal per year. 


TO CONSERVE FUEL AMERICA MEEDS MORE DIESELS! 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS —/n Canada, GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., LONDON, ONTARIO 


If you are interested in the conservation of fuel by Diese! locomotives, write Electro-Motive Division for a recent study. 
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Stalin’s ‘Iron Curtain’ for Athletes 






Barbed Wire Shields Olympic Group from West 


Stalin’s athletes at the Olym- 
pics—they’re courteous but cau- 
tious toward the West. Their 
guards see to that. 

All are not the devoted Com- 
munists Moscow would prefer. 
But they’re wary. A political slip 
could end a sports career. 

Will they desert to the West? 
Not likely. But they may take 
some new-fangled notions home, 
along with some prizes. 


HELSINKI 

Soviet Russia, taking part in the 
Olympic Games for the first time, is 
devoting almost as much effort to 
shielding its athletes from Western 
contacts as it is to winning the Games. 

The Soviet delegation totals well over 
700, the largest national unit at the 
Olympics. About 370 are athletes. The 
rest, sent to Finland at considerable ex- 
pense, are cooks, waiters, trainers, man- 
agers, doctors, chauffeurs and others. 
Many are trusted Communists here to 
keep an eye on the delegation. 

Athletes from Russia and five other 
Communist countries are kept as much 
apart from the Westerners as possible. 
At Soviet insistence, the Finns have 
housed the Russians and a thousand peo- 
ple from other Communist countries at 
Otaniemi. There, eight miles from the 
Western quarters and from the Olympic 
stadium, they live in college dormitories 
in a forest. 

Exclusive. Even at Otaniemi, the 
Russians are isolated from the men and 
women of the satellite countries. They 
have their own dormitories, eat in their 
own specially built mess hall and go to 
the Games and to training fields in their 
own buses and cars driven by imported 
Russian drivers. 

To guarantee as much isolation as pos- 
sible, the Soviet officials have accepted 
overcrowding. In the nine buildings of 
Helsinki Technical College on the lake 
at Otaniemi the Iron Curtain athletes 
are crowded three to a double room. 
They sleep on cots in recreation halls 
and lounges. Finnish offers of additional 
housing closer to Western dormitories 
were rejected. 

In addition, the Russians are not per- 
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mitted to accept Finnish hospitality at 
lunch like other athletes. Instead, all 
Soviet and satellite athletes must go to 
Otaniemi and back at lunchtime. That 
means about two hours daily in buses 
or automobiles for the Communist-man- 
aged athletes. 

Cost of this isolation is considerable. 
Like other national groups, the Russians 
pay the Finns $6 daily for each athlete 
and official to cover housing, food, trans- 
portation and the wages of Finnish driv- 
ers, waitresses and cooks. But the Rus- 
sians use only Finnish housing, milk and 
butter. Kitchen and dining room staff, 
from cooks to a tail-coated headwaiter, 
came from Russia. With them came 15 
buses and 25 automobiles, crates of 
potatoes and cabbages and other food- 
stuffs. 

Barbed wire surrounds the Communists 
at Otaniemi, but this was not Moscow’s 
idea. The Finnish Army colonel in charge 
of Otaniemi ordered the fence, a chest- 
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SOVIET CHAMPION 
A Russian speciality—Amazons 


high barrier easily jumped, to keep out 
the public. The Western camp has 
higher fence of chicken wire. 

Finnish nervousness about the Ruy. 
sians led to rules barring Western cor. 
respondents from the Russian training 
fields and camps at the start. Later, 
however, Soviet permission was required 
only to enter the sleeping quarters. 

Most Russian athletes are polite when 
accosted. They answer questions briefly 
and usually excuse themselves after a 
few minutes. Some ask questions that 
show they know the names and records 
of some of the American stars. Even the 
Finnish officials find Russian athletes 
under instructions to discourage conver- 
sation and refer all questions to team 
leaders. 

Russian team leaders talk more freely, 
They speak modestly of their chances at 
the Olympics. They say they hope to 
learn much this year and, perhaps, to 
win the Games in 1956. 

Reason for the Soviet isolation of their 
athletes from Westerners becomes clear 
when you talk to the satellite athletes, 
more willing to converse than the Rus- 
sians, particularly when encountered 
alone on training fields. 

A Polish athlete, for example, said 
that he and his teammates spent three 
days and three nights on a slow train 
from Warsaw to Helsinki via Russia. 

“We traveled 20 miles an hour over 
terrible single track in Russia,” he said. 
“The Russians made a big mistake rout- 
ing us that way. Most of us had never 
been out of Poland before. When our 
train entered Finland and we saw the 
way people dress and live in the West- 
ern world we began to realize how badly 
off we are under the Communists.” 

Russian officials and Soviet propa- 
ganda dominate the Otaniemi camp. The 
satellite officials follow Moscow’s lead. A 
red hammer-and-sickle banner with a 
gigantic picture of Joseph Stalin looking 
over a skyline of factory chimneys was 
raised at the camp. The Finnish colonel 
commanding the camp dismissed the 
Iron Curtain athletes with the order: 
“Attention! Right turn! Forward march!” 
delivered in faultless Russian. All the 
athletes—Poles, Czechs, Rumanians, 
Hungarians and Bulgarians, as well as 
Russians—obeyed promptly. 

Selection of the Russian athletes has 
been made with security in mind. The 
best Soviet shot putter, Estonian-born 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Heino Lipp, for example, is not among 
those present at the Games. Satellite 
athletes said he was dropped as “po- 
litically unreliable.” Three Polish ath- 
letes were pulled off that team a few 
hours before departure for the same 
reason. All Communist athletes at the 
Olympics were screened for political 
convictions before they left home. 

Ties to Government. Nobody at 
Helsinki challenged the amateur stand- 
ing of the Soviet athletes as the Games 
opened. But Soviet sports are a Govern- 
ment-organized affair, set up mainly on 
an industry-by-industry basis. And the 
Soviet sports effort goes right up to 
cabinet level through the All-Union Min- 
istry of Physical Culture and Sports. 

Each. industry has its national sports 
club with branches where factories are 
located, There is the “Spartacus Club” 
for the food-processing industries; the 
“Kalev Club” for workers in heavy in- 
dustries. National club leaders, thus, can 
and do transfer star athletes. And the 
Soviet Government, by distributing the 
subsidies on which all clubs operate, can 
place the emphasis wherever it is de- 
sired. 

The Russians claim their athletes re- 
ceive no payment. Since the war, no 
monetary prizes have been given, but 
meet winners do get solid gold medals, 
cameras, radios, luggage and the like. 

The Soviet Olympic team for each 
sport was selected by the National Fed- 
eration for that sport. Some were chosen 
in tourney play; some emerged from 
special Olympic trials. Yachtsmen were 
selected in regattas on the Black Sea, 
inland lakes and the Baltic Sea. Finals 
were held in the Gulf of Finland. The 
crews raced several times, exchanging 
boats after each race to get the best 
sailors instead of the best boats. 

Soviet Olympic teams contain men of 
many different occupations. On the 
yachting team, for example, there are 
several students and engineers, an elec- 
trician, a wood worker, a doctor and 
others of various occupations. One 
skipper is an Estonian who, before the 
war, sailed his own vacht in the Baltic 
races. 

Yachts for the Soviet Olympic team 
are mainly recent purchases in Britain, 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark. The 
Soviet six-meter yacht, for example, is the 
British-built “S-Circe” which won the 
1936 Olympic race for Britain at Kiel. 
The Russians are putting much effort 
into the sailing events—a 1,500-ton Baltic 
steamer was sent otherwise empty from 
Tallinn to Helsinki with eight Soviet 
vachts and 23 crewmen. 

Soviet strength in the Olympics 
shows up best in the women’s track and 
field events, where the U.S. is weakest. 
\t international competition at Brussels 
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EAST MEETS WEST—AT PLAY 
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OLYMPIC STADIUM 
... not much mingling 


IRON-CURTAIN QUARTERS 


... not much room 


-Finnish Nat’! Travel Office, United Press 


U.S. SWIMMER & RUSSIANS 
. » » not much chitchat 
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in 1950, the Soviet women scored 9 
many points that Russia led the reg of 
Europe in total score although Russian 
men came off only sixth. 

Women stars include Nina Dumbadge 
world record holder in the discus, 4 
5-foot-10 athlete weighing 180 pounds 
She is a housewife and a member of the 
city council of Tbilisi. There is Alexandr 
Chudina who drives a government car 
in Moscow and is entered in the javelin, 
the high jump, the running broad jump 
and the 100-meter relay. 

Outstanding favorite among Russian 
men to win a track and field event js 
Vladimir Kazantsev in the 3,000-meter 
steeplechase. Other Russian men haye 
been given credit in Moscow for smash. 
ing world records, but failed to come 
close to such records when running at 
Brussels against non-Russian stop 
watches. 

The Finns have tried hard to avoid 
incidents in handling the Russians, 
There is a rule limiting free tickets for 
officials and the like to 20 per cent of 
the athletes entered. Russia, entitled to 
75 passes under this rule, demanded 
and got 150. The rest of the Soviet en 
tourage got tickets as “tourists and spec. 
tators.” Actually, the only Iron Curtain 
spectators to attend the Olympics are 
several hundred Communist Youth dele- 
gates to a jamboree organized by the 
Finnish Communist Party near Helsinki, 

Soviet efforts to isolate their athletes 
have not been entirely successful. Amer 
ican and Russian athletes do get te 
gether at training fields. 

Among Americans the shot putter 
Jim Fuchs and the pole vaulter Bob 
Richards are heroes to Russian athletes, 
most of whom know the Americang 
records. When Fuchs and Richards ap 
peared with several other American ath 
letes at the Otaniemi flag-raising cere 
monies, the Russian Amazon, Nina 
Dumbadze, was among those who shook 
their hands. She said loudly in Russia 
to Fuchs: “What a man! My ideal!” And 
the vice chairman of the Soviet Olympic 
Committee, openly perturbed at the 
greeting the Americans got, turned to a 
Finnish official and said: “These Amer- 
icans certainly are interested in our 
Soviet women!” 

There is little likelihood that many 
Soviet athletes will try to go to the West f 
from Helsinki. Little Finland, anxious 
to avoid trouble with Russia, has publicly 
turned some refugees back to the Rus- 
sians. Flight to Sweden is possible, but, 
difficult. Athletes from Communist coun- 
tries are not permitted to have passports 
or travel cards by the team leaders. 

What Russia fears at the Olympics is 
that Russian athletes and those from 
satellite countries may bring home some 
infectious ideas. 
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“YSfationals save us their cost every 9 months!” 


— THE RYAN AERONAUTICAL CO.,SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


“The flow of our vital precision units for 
aeronautical needs is the result of the 
most modern precision tools. Likewise, 
the flow of our vital accounting produc- 
tion is uniform, swift, and economical, 
thanks to our Class 31 National Account- 
ing Machines. 

“These remarkable machines cost 
$18,000 and saved $24,000 the first year. 
This saving pays for the machines every 
9 months, which will give us about 133% 
annual return on our investment. They 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, 


handle our accounts receivable, accounts 
payable, check writing, and cost applica- 
tions. 

‘We are most enthusiastic about 
National’s solution to our accounting 
problems. From the engineering stand- 
point, too, these machines are marvels of 
precision performance.” 


TBE Pa 


President 
The Ryan Aeronautical Co. 


In industries and businesses of all sizes and 
types, Nationals soon pay for themselves out of 
what they save, then go on year after year 
returning a handsome profit. Nationals have an 
exclusive combination of time-and-money-sav- 
ing features. On some jobs, % of the accounting 
work is done automatically. 

Phone the nearest National office today. A 
trained systems analyst will show what YOU 
can save with Nationals adapted to your needs. 
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Makes Machinery tok 
Enjoy More Leisure 
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snough Electricity 


hole town lights up ? 





VERY DAY at dusk, all of us want electricity at 
once — for lights, electric stoves, radios, tele- 
vision, the whole range of home and business use. 
And nobody runs short. 
pers 2) 
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That’s because of what’s going on inside that 
familiar square building with the tall smokestack— 
g: your local powerhouse. 


Machines, called steam turbine-generators, many 
of them built by Allis-Chalmers, are transforming ‘aes 
mechanical steam power into electrical power. They e 
work 24 hours a day making electricity for your 
community. 





—— = sQARRRNERRRAERS As more current is used, these machines auto- " 
es | LS ine matically step up production. When less current is 
amen being used, they automatically produce less. But 
ee the capacity is there to meet your highest rate of 
consumption at lowest possible cost. 





As your community grows, more powerhouses 
~ are built and more machines installed by the electric ; ‘ 
oo utilities so that you and your new neighbors will 
~ . always have the electricity you need. 


99 9 


= 


$99 
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bo Allis-Chalmers makes steam and hydraulic om 
| turbine-generators of all types and sizes and also 
‘4 many other kinds of electric power equipment 
—transformers, circuit breakers, switchgear, con- 
trols — to help people in the electric power 
business bring low-cost electricity to your home 
and place of worke 
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Experts Use X-Rays— 
to be Certain about Tinplate! 


which forms the strong, safe packages for 
is steel sheet coated thinly with tin. 


INPLATE 
canned foods 
To make sure the tin coating covers every square inch of 
the tinplate smoothly, J&L Research Laboratories developed 
and patented an.X-ray Tin Thickness Gauge. 
The men shown here are operating the latest model of the 


gauge in a laboratory. This is a highly accurate gauge that 
can measure quickly with X-rays the thickness of the tin 
on sample tinplate sheets taken from any of the production 
lines, electrolytic or hot-dip, at J&L’s Aliquippa, Pa., plant. 
Another gauge, operating on the same principle, is in- 
stalled on the continuous electrolytic tinning lines at 
Aliquippa, giving a constant check on the tinplate. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 


Here’s the secret of the amazing gauges: X-rays of a certain 
wave length will cause fluorescence in the steel sheet, but 
not in the tin coating. Some of the fluorescence will be 
absorbed in the coating, the amount depending on its 
thickness. X-rays are shot at the tinplate, and the resulting 
fluorescence is measured, giving a reading that tells the 
thickness of the tin coating. 

The X-ray Tin Thickness Gauge insures uniform high 
quality on tinplate for the food packaging industry, and at 
the same time helps to conserve tin, one of the critical metals. 

This is an exclusive development of J&L Research, one 
of the many activities carried on behind the J&L trademark 


to provide better steel products for you. 


STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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WHAT BRITAIN WANTS IN KOREA 


A Bigger Voice in Policy Despite Minor Role 


British hints that they could 
the war better now add to 
.$. headaches in Korea. 
With a minor fighting role, 
tain wants to supply top-level 
military and diplomatic direction 
lo the war. 
Facts, however, show who has 
2 main stake in Korea. It's U. S., 
ot Britain. 


War in Korea, as U. S. begins to 
‘apply new military pressure, is getting 
to be more and more of a problem in 
‘British-American relations. 

The British, playing a minor role in 
ithe fighting side of the war, raised a 
ppkus and were promised a deputy 

‘commander, to serve alongside Ameri- 
mean Gen. Mark Clark in the Supreme 
Command. Now, with a military deputy 
commander assured, Britain wants to 
supply a political adviser to Gerieral 
‘Clark to make sure that the British po- 
Hlitical viewpoint is fully understood. 

At the same time, there is maneuver- 

' ing between Britain and India, with the 
idea that maybe the British can thereby 
| promote an armistice on better terms. 
| Britain, meanwhile, hints that she must 
reduce her military costs substantially, 
that U.S. must take over more of the 
West’s actual defense job. 

“Britain knows best.” All through 
relations concerning Korea at this time 
is the theme that Britain knows best, 
that U.S. commanders don’t really 
know how to run things, that maybe if 
they just take some British advice all 
will be straightened out. It’s all a_ bit 
annoying to U.S. officials now trying to 
put real pressure on the Communists. 

The feeling in Britain seems to be 
that Americans do not understand the 
broader aspects of what war in Korea is 
all about. It’s the British, so the feeling 
goes, who see the “big picture” most 
clearly and who have the most to lose if 
something goes wrong. 

What the facts show, however, is that 
Americans are the ones with the main 
stake in the fighting and in the war it- 
self. The size of that stake, compared 
with the British stake in Korea, is shown 
in the chart on this page. 

The U. S. burden. U.S., with three 


times the population of Britain, has 
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more than 26 times as many men com- 
mitted in the Korean war. It has taken 
34 times as many casualties in the war 
thus far. It has spent about 15 billion 
dollars on weapons, equipment and sup- 
plies for its own and its allies’ forces in 
Korea. This country, in fact, is supply- 
ing more forces and more logistical 
support than all other U.N. nations 
together. ; 

Britain, in turn, has more military 
forces committed in Korea than has any 
other of this country’s allies. Two Brit- 
ish brigades of ground forces, totaling 
13,000 men, have fought well. Two 
squadrons of Royal Air Force flying 
boats being used for patrol duty, and 
several RAF fliers are attached to the 
U.S. Air Force in Korea. And in Far 
Eastern waters there is a British fleet 
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that includes one carrier and two light 
cruisers and is manned by 10,000 men. 
But this total force is nowhere near the 
size of the 600,000-man American force 
now involved, and there is no suggestion 
that U.S. and Britain are equal partners 
in fighting strength. 

British concern, as a result, is on a 
level that is different from American 
concern over Korea. It is the U.S. that 
is taking the big, steady toll of casual- 
ties. It is U. S. that has the big forces tied 
up in the Korean war. It is U.S., too, 
that is footing the bill for most of the 
war. 

In the face of this situation, sugges- 
tions that Britain is in a position to run 
things better in Korea are causing more 
and more annoyance to U.S. officials who 
are trying to force an end to the war. 


Britain’s Effort in Korea: 


IN MAN POWER: 





British forces in and around Korea total 


23,000 men 





American forces f in and n near Saves total 


_ 600, 000 men 


IN ; CASUALTIES: 





U. S. 
112,843 


Total casualties 


British 
3,250 





Killed 


17,783 


513 





Wounded 


82,493 


1,601 





12,567 


1,136 


IN FIGHTING STRENGTH: 





U. S. 
7 divisions 2 


Ground forces 


British 


(less than 1 division) 





Air forces 


19 air wings 


Few RAF fliers attached 


to USAF; 2 squadrons 
RAF flying boats 





Sea forces 
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Fleet with 70,000 men _—Fleet with 10,000 men 
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Communism in Labor Unions 
British Study Shows How Party Takes Over 


British indifference to Commu- 
nists is getting a series of new 
jolts. A look inside Britain's big- 
gest union shows why. 

In one local: Communists— 
avowed or otherwise—work into 
key spots, rig the elections, take 
charge, make the decisions. 

What causes concern is the 
power of the unions. Their Labor 
Party ran one postwar Govern- 
ment. It may run the next. 


LONDON 

It is beginning to dawn upon peo- 
ple in Great Britain that there are real, 
live Communists and fellow travelers 
around in important places where they 
can cause trouble. 

The British have taken a long time to 
be excited by something Americans have 
known for years—that the ways of in- 
ternational Communism are devious and 
maybe dangerous. 

When Klaus Fuchs turned up as one of 
the greatest spies of all time, working 
under the cloak of British security clear- 
ance, it created a brief sensation. The 
disappearance of two important British 
diplomats—loaded with diplomatic and 





S 
—British Informa:ion Services 


UNION ‘HEAD DEAKIN 
What goes on in the locals? 


atomic secrets—aroused the country for 
a time, but nothing was done to guaran- 
tee that it could not happen again. 

Now, however, officials and the public 
are showing real concern over two recent 
happenings. 

The Dean of Canterbury, one of the 
top churchmen of England, made a trip 
to Communist China and came _ back 





with charges that the Allies have waged 
germ warfare in Korea. The “Red Dean,” 
as he is called, had been active in pro- 
moting what is known as the Communist 
“line” for a long time, but the average 
Briton paid little attention. When the 
Dean accused United Nations forces in 
Korea, which include British forces, of 
conducting germ warfare —a_ favorite 
charge of the Communists—people began 
to show some interest. 

At the same time, there was published 
a thesis by an American research stu- 
dent, Dr. Joseph Goldstein, entitled 
“Government of British Trade Unions.” 
This was a heavy piece of research into 
operations of a labor organization. Nor- 
mally it would not get much notice out- 
side of the labor-union group in Britain. 

In Great Britain, however, the Labor 
Party until recently has ruled the nation. 
Labor-union leaders held the highest 
posts in Government. The Foreign Min- 
ister was Ernest Bevin, who once head- 
ed Britain’s largest trade union, the 
Transport & General Workers. It was in 
a local unit of this union, now headed by 
Arthur Deakin, that Dr. Goldstein con- 
ducted his research. His study covered 
five years, during which time he had ae- 
cess to minutes and confidential records. 

What Dr. Goldstein found is what 
Americans have known about some un- 
ions in the United States for a long time. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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‘BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY’: BRITISH TRANSPORT WORKERS AT A STRIKE MEETING 
If rank-and-file members don‘t attend, the Communists will 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY ALUMINUM 
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WITH 10 FRUEHAUF EXCLUSIVES! 


WH EXCLUSIVE FRUEHAUF EXTRUSIONS 
W& EXCLUSIVE FULL-WIDTH UPPER COUPLER 


DH EXCLUSIVE LIGHTWEIGHT FORGED ALUMINUM 
WHEELS 


WH EXCLUSIVE FULL-LENGTH SMOOTH PANELS FOR 
EASY OWNER IDENTIFICATION 


Wh EXCLUSIVE FRUEHAUF 2-SPEED ALUMINUM 
SUPPORTS 


Wh EXCLUSIVE FRUEHAUF FOUNDATION BRAKES WITH 
PRESSED-STEEL BRAKE SHOES 


CHOICE OF TWO EXCLUSIVE FRUEHAUF 
SUSPENSIONS —single and Tandem Axle 


EXCLUSIVE DEEP, PRESSED, GIRDER-TYPE 
ALUMINUM CROSSMEMBERS . 


Yh WIDE CHOICE OF FLOOR OPTIONS 
. « Including Fruehauf's Exclusive Extruded Aluminum 
Floor. 


Wh EXCLUSIVE WELDED STEEL FRAME DOORS 





ica’s Newest 
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On Display JULY 22 


at Fruehauf Branches 
COAST TO COAST 














IT’S HERE, NOW—THE STURDY, LIGHTWEIGHT ALUMINUM 
VAN AMERICA HAS BEEN WAITING FOR! Fruehauf's revo- 
lutionary new ROAD * STAR Smooth-Panel Aluminum Van pro- 
vides exceptional lightness for bigger payloads without sacrificing 
strength. The same sound engineering that has made Fruehauf 
products unequalled for long life and dependability is to be 
found in the new ROAD *STAR in full measure. Special mono- 
coque construction lends outstanding strength. Extruded Z-Bar 
columns and bows form rigid box sections with deep, aluminum 
crossmembers. And the new ROAD*STAR is built to last with 
Fruehauf’s famous underconstruction features. 
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“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 





World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 

















I was surprised to learn that 
State Farm writes more auto 
insurance than any other 
company. Who's their 
advertising agency? 


Needham, Louis & Brorby* 
. . . the same company that 
launched “ Sky King’’ on TV 
for Peter Pan Peanut Butter. 


* Here are the clients 
of Needham, Louis & Brorby... 


Cummins Engine Company, Inc. 

Derby Foods, Inc. 

The Eagle-Picher Company 

Household Finance Corporation 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Kraft Foods Company 

Macwhyte Company 

Marathon Corporation 

Morton Salt Company 

The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company 

Phenix Foods Company 

The Quaker Oats Company 

State Farm Insurance Companies 

Swift & Company 

Wieboldt Stores, Inc. 


NEEDHAM, LOUIS & BRORBY, Inc. 
Advertising 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Chicago 
New York 
Hollywood 

Toronto 
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His discoveries appear to have taken the 
British by surprise. 

He discovered, in brief, that a tiny 
fraction of membership controls the af- 
fairs of a local union. Communists have 
a way of infiltrating this fraction. When 
a union decides to get rid of Commu- 
nists, the Communists simply say they no 
longer are members of the party and go 
right on holding office in the union. In 
the United States, leaders of non-Com- 
munist unions have been more _hard- 
boiled about purging Communists and 
fellow travelers. In Britain, the Goldstein 
report is showing the leaders of non- 
Communist unions what has been going 
on behind their backs. 

Dr. Goldstein made his study at first 
hand. He became a member of a local 
unit of the Transport Workers. What he 
found is the pattern that is followed by 


—————. 


says, “close to one half of 1 per cent of 
the branch (local) membership js ql] 
that has been required to constitute this 
inner circle. Over this period only 19 
different members have served within its 
circumference . . . Of the group of seven 
with three or more years’ service as 
members of the inner circle, five have 
acknowledged membership in the Com. 
munist Party during this period, though 
not necessarily throughout the entire 
period of their intensive activity. Al] 
were simultaneously serving the branch 
as shop stewards or collectors.” 

Dr. Goldstein’s study leads him to 
conclude that, since the end of 1945, an 
average of less than 1 per cent of the 
membership has been responsible for 
proposing all resolutions. That is how 
small a minority it sometimes is that acts 
and speaks for a large local with an ever- 





LONDON DOCK WORKERS TURN OUT TO VOTE 


—European 


An American scholar opened British eyes 


Communists in the U.S. when they set 
out to control a labor organization. 

First step, as Dr. Goldstein reported 
it, was for the Communists to move in 
with a hard core of loyal supporters. The 
pickings were good because only a hand- 
ful of the total membership ever attended 
local meetings. The local in which this 
study was centered, with a membership 
of about 1,000, met in a hall that would 
seat only 50 people. Average attendance 
at meetings in 1947 was 27 members, or 
3 per cent of the membership. Highest 
attendance was 67, when an important 
issue was up. 

Inside this nucleus of 25 or 30 mem- 
bers who regularly attended meetings 
was a small group of six or seven who 
were responsible for 60 per cent or more 
of the activities of the local union. 

“Since January, 1946,” Dr. Goldstein 


changing membership. It is a technique 
that the Communists know is almost fool- 
proof, because of the lack of interest by 
rank-and-file members in what goes on 
inside their unions. 

Sometimes the Communists find it 
easy to get elected to union office legiti- 
mately, but if it is necessary to steal an 
election they will do that, too. 

A typical rigged election is de- 
scribed by Dr. Goldstein. 

The local union was scheduled to 
elect representatives to the General Ex- 
ecutive Council, and about 950 mem- 
bers of the local were eligible to vote. 
The secretary received 1,000 ballots 
from area headquarters of the union. 
The ballots were wrapped in packages 
for distribution to shop stewards, but 
most of the packages never got beyond 
the convener of shop stewards, an officer 
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of | of the local and a member of the Com- old and satisfied 


all | munist Party. A few packages were dis- 
his tributed to shop stewards who might 
19 | have been suspicious if they had not re- 
its ceived ballots. 
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ve “A group of shop stewards, all mem- 
m- bers of the inner circle, gathered around 
gh § a table one evening and with varied 
ire colored pencils proceeded to place 
All crosses to the names of Communist Party 
ch § candidates. To give the appearance of 
authenticity, only 432 of the 518 ballots 
to — cast in this way supported the branch’s 
an favorites.” 


he The record of the local union showed mac h ine S. 
‘or that about 55 per cent of the eligible 
The other 24% 
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went to more than 
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civilian production 
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ts figure was closer to 1 per cent. 

oT In trying to run down who had voted 
and who had not, Dr. Goldstein talked 
to 92 rank-and-file members who were 
not active in the union. Of these, only 
eight said they had received ballots. 
Most of those who received ballots had 
not heard of any of the candidates, but 
had voted for the one with the largest 
number of union locals after his name. 
“Commie” candidates make it a practice . 

to get the endorsement of as many local CLA R K 
unions as they can. 

Going “underground.” The Com- 
munists in England’ are shown by the 
Goldstein study to have an effective 
way of going underground and still re- 
taining power. It is a technique that 
often works in the United States, too. 

Once, the “Commies” who ran this par- 
ticular local of the Transport Workers 
found themselves in hot water with na- 
tional officers of their union and with 
political leaders. These officers and po- 
litical leaders appealed to the members 
of the local to get rid of their officials. 
The rank and file refused to be aroused, 
but the Communist insiders took notice 
of these appeals. They held a sort of 
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1 “cleansing ceremony,” and all but one 
“ 7 announced they no longer were mem- 
Y Ff bers of the Communist Party. But they 
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They stake their lives on special skills 


Just as each of these men has developed a 
special skill to meet the hazards of his job, so each 
Armco Special-Purpose Steel has been developed 
to meet such hazards as rust or heat or wear in a 
particular kind of service. 


Manufacturers of home and industrial products 
benefit from these “tailor-made” steels in two ways: 


First, where product designs call for steels with 
deep-drawing, free-machining or other special 
fabricating qualities, Armco Special-Purpose Steels 
often save time and materials and cut down 
on rejects. Second, because these steels have been 
developed to help improve product appearance, 


performance and service life, they help win more sales 
and mote satisfied customers for your products. 


The steels that Armco produces range from 
tustless, long-lasting stainless — in more than thirty 
different grades for special uses — to a 
zinc-coated steel with a mill-Bonderized finish that 
grips and preserves paint. 

Although many Armco Special-Purpose Steels are in 
short supply now because of defense needs, 
some grades are readily available for civilian uses. 


In planning your products for the future, 


remember that thirty-seven years of national advertising 
have made the Armco label a valuable sales-aid. 





ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \aucg 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....BUENOS AIRES....TEHERAN..ee 


>> Britain parts company with the U.S. when it comes to an all-out crusade 
against Communists and fellow travelers inside the British Isles. 

British Parliament has in effect turned down the idea of a crusade on the 
U.S. pattern. Communists, fellow travelers will continue to be free to speak, 
write, propagandize, move about, stir things up in Britain. Jobs remain open to 
British Communists, except in certain Government agencies. Communists, if dan- 
gerous, will be watched by police but left alone unless caught breaking law. 

This is what Britain's Government means by deciding to let the Dean of 
Canterbury go on talking, rather than fire him or try him for treason. 














>> This decision has been made by the Churchill Government despite the kind 
of public outburst against the Dean that is relatively rare in England. 
Papers have been full of angry letters denouncing the "Red Dean" ever since 
he returned from Communist China with "evidence" of U.S. germ warfare. 
Churchmen complained the Dean made Church of England a laughingstock. 
Scientists, after hearing the Dean tell of Chinese children picking up 
microbes with chopsticks, wondered if the old gentleman was off his rocker. 
Government officials, in this uproar, couldn't ignore the Dean. He was, 
after all, advertising the Moscow "line," attacking the U.S., Britain's major 
ally, and indirectly reflecting on Britain, also involved in the Korean war. 
Parliament, under pressure, had to take up the case of the "Red Dean." 
Everybody, up to and including the head of the Government, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill, had to take a hand. Question for Government was whether to 
try the Dean for treason. Question for Church of England was whether the Dean 
could be fired. "Something," the public felt, had to be done. 
Answer, by both Church and Government, is that nothing can be done. 

















>> Actually, the "Red Dean" is not very high up in the hierarchy of the Church 
of England. -Above him in rank are two archbishops, 41 bishops, about the same 
number of suffragon bishops and assistant bishops. Impression abroad that the 
"Red Dean" is head of the Church of England is incorrect. 
But in controversy, in publicity, the "Red Dean" heads the list. 





>> Fact is that Britons, while often annoyed by the Dean of Canterbury, can't 
decide whether or not he's dangerous, or what to do about him if he is. 
He follows Communist line faithfully, and has for years. But whether this 
makes him dangerous, or merely on the verge of lunacy, Britons are not sure. 
If he's a full-blown Communist, what then? It's not illegal. 
Government says Communist membership isn't of itself treasonable. 








(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


Church says it can't fire a clergyman except for heresy or immorality. The 
Dean, the House of Lords heard, “has not been drunk in the pulpit, he has not 
pawned the church vessels and he has not been guilty of an immoral action." 

So what do you do? 


>> What you do, says Winston Churchill, is to take the chance that public 
opinion, given free speech, will make a monkey of Communist propagandists like 
the "Red Dean." Next, you hope the Dean will shut up, or at least be ignored. 

But _a crackdown, U.S. style, is not for Britain. 

One reason is that British leaders think U.S. crusade against Communists 
invades principle of free speech. Another reason is that Britons, though more 
alarmed than they once were, fear home-grown Communists less than U.S. does. 
Third reason is that Churchill Government doesn't want to give Laborites, now 
urging softer line toward Moscow, too handy a political issue. 

As for the "Red Dean" of Canterbury.....Why, asks the Government leader in 
the British House of Lords, use a "steam hammer to crack a nut?" 











>> Question in Buenos Aires is what major changes President Juan D. Peron will 
make in Argentina with his wife, Evita, no longer available to advise him. 

New crop of advisers is likely. Shift away from labor, toward Army is a 
possibility. In that case: Prolabor policies can be expected to fade a bit. 
Welfare state may also tend to wither. Evita's ideas will no longer prevail. 














>> Point is this: Evita has been Peron's "right-hand man." He has been boss, 
all right, but she often goaded him into decisions, actions he probably would 
not have taken on his own. It was Evita who plugged for the welfare state and 
lined up labor for Peron. Army, where Peron started, disliked Evita, feared 
prolabor policies. Peron now may have to choose between labor and the Army. 

If it's Army, labor may desert him. If it's labor, Army may unseat him. 

Worst of it is for Peron, this new situation comes at a time when his whole 
economic program is in crisis. Bankruptcies are at new highs. Stock averages 
are at new lows. Wheat is having to be imported--a rare thing in Argentina. 

Anti-American campaign has been useful in past to take Argentine minds off 
their own troubles, but may not be much longer. New answers seem called for. 























>> Change of premiers in Iran, if the change lasts, can mean this: 

Oil deal, perhaps through World Bank, has some chance of approval. Iran 
can then get back into the business of producing, refining, selling oil. 

Iran's dispute with Britain may drop into the background, be settled later 
on when Iranian feelings have cooled off. British return to Iran, however, is 
not to be expected on anything like the former basis. 

Communists in Iran are to have less opportunity under the new Premier 
than they've had under Mossadegh. Ahmad Qavam, Mossadegh's successor, is the 
man who stood up to the Soviet Union in 1946 when Soviet troops overstayed 
their time in Iran. Iran, under Qavam, will be clearly pro-West, anti-Soviet. 

















>> Mossadegh's resignation, Qavam's designation is what British diplomats have 
long hoped for. Qavam, in the past, has been strongly pro-British. Now, how- 
ever, Qavam is limited in what he can do. Oil nationalization probably can't 
be undone. Mossadegh remains a national hero. Qavam has to move carefully. 
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*3,793,000 average 1951 single-copy sales per issue... 
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in the world’ 


the world’s largest single-copy circulation. On sale at all A&P stores. 
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People of the Week 





THE EISENHOWERS: The New American Story . . . 
6 Big Men From the Frame House Beyond the Tracks 


Six brothers—named Eisenhower—have 
renewed a story rooted in American tra- 
dition. The story is that of the boundless 
opportunity this nation offers to those 
who work hard, who are honest, who set 
a goal and strive to achieve it. 

The Eisenhower brothers, products of 
the small community, educated in the 
public schools, imbued with the tenets 
of a stern religion, taught to accept hard 
work as normal, combined the elements 
of a life typically American. All have 
gone on to success in their fields and now 
one is the nominee of the Republican 
Party for President of the nation. 

The boys grew up on the outskirts of 
Abilene, Kans., in a white, frame, tree- 
shaded house, a structure of the sort that 
seems to be replacing the log cabin as the 
starting point for Americans who accom- 
plish things. And the house itself was 
very much on the “wrong side of the 
tracks,” in this case the tracks of three 
railroads. 

The young Eisenhowers lived in the 
rigidly religious environment of a Men- 
nonite subsect. The father was stern, un- 
aggressive, a scholar of sorts, a dreamer 
and, from any usual economic viewpoint, 
a failure. The mother was small, bustling, 
cheerful, a firm-handed family manager. 

The brothers did the chores, hired out 
as farm hands, herded cattle, peddled 
eggs and garden produce, fired boilers at 
the local creamery. They did anything to 
bring in a few carefully counted and cau- 
tiously spent dollars. But each got an 
education. And now: 

The Eisenhower boys: Arthur B., the 
eldest, is executive vice president of a 
Kansas City bank, where he went to 
work in 1905. The second son, Edgar, is 
a successful Tacoma, Wash., lawyer. 
Dwight D. is the Republican presidential 
nominee. Earl D. is an engineer at Char- 
leroi, Pa., and Milton S., the youngest, 
is president of Pennsylvania State College 
and has held important Government posi- 
tions. Roy, who died in 1942, was owner 
and operator of a Kansas drugstore. 

It is a closely knit family, held together 
by early adversities, common memories, 
numerous family reunions. One notable 
reunion came recently. The General’s 
four surviving brothers were at his side 
in a Chicago hotel suite anxiously tally- 
ing ballots when the Republican Con- 
vention made him its nominee. After- 
ward, there was plenty to reminisce 
about. 

Kansas boyhood. When they were 
youngsters, there were the white T- 
shaped house, three acres of ground, 
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some outbuildings that housed a cow, a 
few pigs and chickens. Each boy had his 
own plot of ground for raising vegetables. 
What the family did not need, the boys 
hawked from door to door on the more 
prosperous north side. Sometimes they 
did well. Ike recalls making a killing 
some years in early cucumbers. 

Not long before that, Abilene had 
been a roaring frontier town, the head of 
the Chisholm Trail, where sometimes 
several hundred cow hands drew their 
pay simultaneously and turned to an 
evening of boisterous merriment. Now 
the town had grown sedate, economically 
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EISENHOWERS (L. TO R.) MILTON, EARL, 


stratified. The Eisenhowers always were 
aware that the north side snootily con- 
sidered itself much superior to the south. 

The elder Eisenhower believed in 
keeping the boys busy. Each had an 


hour's work to do*before breakfast “and 


two hours after school. In_weekly rota-. 
tion, they did the chores, milked the cow, 





used. Most of it went for the boys. They 
wore patched and faded blue denims, 
hand-me-down shoes. There seldom was 
any surplus. The mother died in 1946, 84 
years of age. 

The family. Both father and mother 
had descended from Swiss-German Men- 
nonite immigrants. The father’s ancestors, 
arriving in 1741, settled down in the 
York County area of Pennsylvania. More 
than a century later, his father, David 
Jacob Eisenhower, moved westward. 

‘The boys’ father tried , farming, he 
tried a tinsmith’s shop at Hope, Kans., 
but failed. Arthur and Edgar were bom 


—. | 


— —United Press 
DWIGHT, ARTHUR, EDGAR 
... college president, erigineer, presidential nominee, banker, lawyer 


at Hope. The father then got a tin- 
smith’s job on a Texas railroad. In Texas, 
at Denison, “Ike” was born. The father 
soon returned to Kansas, took a corre- 
spondence course in stationary steam 
engineering, got a job at less than $50 a 
month as chief engineer of the creaméty 
at Abilene. It was not until the boys 


fed'the animals, chopped and got in w60d~~—were grown that he made as much as 


for the kitchen stove. 

Since there were no daughters, the 
mother taught the boys housework— 
sweeping up, helping with the weekly 
washing, bedmaking, cooking. These 
things they took in turn, too. Sunday was 
Mother’s day off and one or two of the 
boys were delegated to cook dinner. 

Mother was the. family banker. As 
money came in from odd jobs, or vege- 
table peddling, she jotted down the 
amount, by whom it had been earned, 
and later the purpose for which it was 


$100 a month. 

The house he bought on easy terms 
from a brother who had decided to try 
things farther west and moved on to 
California. When the father died in 1942, 
just as young “Ike” was making a reputa- 
tion for himself in Europe, the estate 
listed little more than the house and plot 
of ground. 

The mother’s forebears came from the 
upper Rhine about 1730 and settled in 
Virginia. Her family also moved west- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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New Strength 
for New Ideas in Furniture... 









Molded Plywood chair by 
J. G. Furniture Co., Inc. 


...with Creative Chemistry 
Your Partner in Progress ! 


Many of the striking new ideas expressed in today’s 
furniture were neither practical nor possible a few years ago. 

That they are now is due in large part to chemical research 
in adhesives. Reichhold chemists, working with furniture and 


plywood manufacturers, have developed a complete line of resin glues and 
adhesives, each with a specific purpose, many of them making wood suitable 
for applications unheard of a few years ago. These resins are produced in 
Reichhold plants all over the United States as well as in foreign countries. 
With its worldwide organization of specialists in fields ranging from paper to 
plastics, RCI is able to develop new ideas, new opportunities for 
the manufacturer . . . through creative chemistry. 
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630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

































Paradox? Perhaps—but not at Alan 
Wood Steel Company. Satisfying 
customers who want unusual 
quality steel has been our job 

for 126 years. We can do it because 
our set-up combines all the elements 
essential for production. . . plus 

a point of view that takes special 
problems in its stride. 





UNIFIED OPERATION 


At Alan Wood, mines, mills and 
laboratories are ‘under one roof’, 
When you order steel, you may 

be certain that it’s quality-controlled 
from start to finish. 


CONSTANT RESEARCH 


Our metallurgists make a business 
of tackling—and solving—tough 
steel problems. *“‘ALGRIP”’, a new 

non-slip floor-plate ... 
**PERMACLAD”’, a rugged type 
Stainless clad steel . . . these 

latest steel specialties typify 

Alan Wood’s constant search for 
new answers to new industrial needs. 
And there are more new 

products to come. 


MODERN METHODS 


Once a satisfactory solution to your 
steel problem has been worked out, 
it is put into the most efficient 
production possible. Alan Wood is 
continually experimenting with new 
processes—continually adding new 
equipment. Just recently, the capacity 
of the blooming mill was increased 
...a temper-pass mill for special 
finishes added to our 30 inch hot 
rolled strip mill. 


@ Add all three vital factors together 
and you can see why the Alan Wood 
way of mass-producing custom-jobs 
may well provide the solution to your 
special steel problems. 





Established 1826 « 126th year 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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Dwight and Edgar made 
a mutual-aid pact... 


ward later. She and the father, both 
members of the same Mennonite sect, the 
River Brethren, met while students at a 
Mennonite institution in Lecompton, 
Kans., Lane University, which since has 
disappeared. 

In Abilene, however, neighbors recall 
that the Eisenhowers did not attend the 
River Brethren Church, but seemed to 
have formed a sect of their own. On Sun- 
day afternoon, 15 to 20 people would 
gather at the Eisenhower home, for hymn 
singing, Bible reading and prayer. 

Careers. Nearly 13 years separated 
Arthur, the eldest, from Milton, the 
youngest, who was inclined to frail health 
as a child. Edgar and Dwight, a year 
apart, were graduated from high school 
together in 1909. They agreed they 





—United Press 


‘IKE’ ADMIRES MILTON 
“").. the brains of the family” 


would work in alternate years and so 
help finance each other’s education. 

Edgar went on to the University of 
Michigan to learn law and “Ike” settled 
down to a full-time job as night superin- 
tendent in the creamery. In addition, he 
played semiprofessional baseball in the 
summer. Then came the West Point ap- 
pointment, and “Ike’s” arrangement with 
Edgar had to be broken. 

Ike went on to the Military Academy 
with the idea of getting an education 
and then resigning. He found, however, 
that he liked the Army, and decided to 
make it his career. As he slowly climbed 
from grade to grade, Edgar moved to 
the West Coast and established his law 
practice 

Arthur already was at work with the 
Commerce Trust Co., of Kansas City. He 
became a vice president in 1934, and 
later executive vice president. He also is 
a director in the Gleaner Harvester Corp.., 
the Coleman Co., of Wichita, Kans., 
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_..Dwight and Milton formed 
dose bond in Washington 


Trans World Airlines and other enter- 
prises. Earl studied engineering. Roy 
learned pharmacy and opened his drug- 
store. 

Milton, whom “Ike” calls “the brains 
of the family,” became a graduate of 
Kansas State College and went on to an 
LL.D. at Wichita University. He tried 
newspaperwork and then, .during the 
Coolidge Administration, went to Wash- 
ington as assistant to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Later, as the Department's 
director of information, he survived the 
shifts to the Hoover and Roosevelt Ad- 
ministrations, became a fixture in the 
Department. 

From 1937. to 1942, Milton was Land 
Use Co-ordinator. Later he served as a 
member of the War Relocation Authority, 








ABILENE’S BUCKEYE ta 
. . sedate and stratified 


and as associate director of the Office of 
War Information. Since the war he has 
been a member of several special gov- 
emmental committees and commissions, 
and also president of Kansas State Col- 
lege. 

Because of differences in ages, “Ike” 
always was closer to Edgar than to Mil- 
ton. But, with both “Ike” and Milton 
serving in Washington in the ’30s, the 
two formed an adult relationship that is 
very intimate. Friends expect Milton will 
be consulted on many subjects, if “Ike” 
is elected President. 

Alger epic. Thus the Eisenhower 
clan has produced a story to equal any 
of Horatio Alger’s writing. Among this 
year's presidential aspirants, one, Senator 
Robert S. Kerr of Oklahoma, still could 
boast of having been born in a log 
cabin. But, as times change, the small- 
town white frame house, such as that of 
the Eisenhower boys, seems to be coming 
into its own. 
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aes _ The name to watch in chemicals 


THIS ORONITE DEVELOPMENT IS A SILENT 
PARTNER IN MANY BETTER PRODUCTS 


\nother good example of Oronite’s contribution to industry is our 
development of the versatile chemical called “Polybutenes.” Today, 
Oronite’s Polybutenes improve the performance of electrical insu- 
lation, adhesives, molded rubber goods, caulking and sealing com- 
pounds and many other products imPortant in your everyday living. 

Phe basic objective of Oronite research and product development 
is to supply needed chemicals in quantity. You seldom see our name 
on the finished product; yet Oronité chenricals are silent partners 
in many industries — making-products and processes better, more 
COMPClilive 

Possibly we already have product you could profitably use, or 


perhaps we could place a chemical you need in mass production. 


Why not talk it over? 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


EET, SAN FRAN 0 LIF STANDARD O/L BLOG, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF 


PLAZA,.NEW YOR MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILL 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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Special 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance) 





Report 





U.S. finds its merchant sea 
power a high-cost proposition. 
That's why tax dollars go to sea 
with the ships. 

Record of the S.S. United 
States shows what we're up 
against. U.S. costs for building, 
staffing liners are the world’s 
highest. 

Private firms can’t meet the 
competition unaided. But U. S. 
needs the fleet so Government 
has to foot much of the bill. 


The record-breaking superliner 
United States, proudest American 
ship of the century, is giving the coun- 
try the thrill of having the best ship 
afloat—and a lesson in the high cost 
of a modern merchant marine. 


Cost of Building the UN/TED STATES 


It’s Expensive 
Keeping the Flag 


i 


—— ce, 


U.S. PRICED OFF SEAS? 


This fine big ship, a storm center of 
controversy since it was first dreamed 
of by the U.S. Navy, already has cost 
the taxpayers 48 million dollars to build. 
It may cost them another 4 million a 
year in operation subsidy. It cost the 
shipping line that owns it about 30 mil- 
lion dollars. If the ship proves to be a 
financial white elephant in ordinary 
times, as some predict, it can cost both 
the country and taxpayers still other mil- 
lions before it goes to scrap. 

Yet the superliner is only one of hun- 
dreds of ships that the U.S. must build 
during the next 10 to 15 years to replace 
its present obsolete merchant marine. 
From all present signs the. U. S. Govern- 
ment is going to bear a large part of the 
cost of building and operating these ad- 
ditional new ships, as in the case of the 
United States. The alternative is to let 
the national merchant fleet go out of ex- 
istence, and Congress has just decided 
against that by passing a new, fancier 
shipping-aid plan. 


Wage Cost for One Year 


$6,198,000 


$3,550,000 


Data: Unofficial estimates 
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It Takes Subsidy to Keep Most Ships Operating 


The reason why taxpayers get in the 
shipping business is that U. S. ships un. 
der the U. S. flag are priced off the seas, 
in a strict economic sense. They cannot 
compete with foreign ships, financially, 
A few figures show why. 

First, they cost more to build than 
their foreign counterparts; usually 50 
to 100 per cent more. Main reason js 
the high cost of labor in the U. S. Where 
Britain pays shipbuilding workers an 
average of about 46 cents an hour, for 
example, U.S. workers get up to $1.98. 

Also, U.S. ships cost much more to 
operate. Here again wages are the main 
factor. Basic monthly pay for an Ameri- 
can able seaman is $262.89; for a 
Swede, $84.43; a Briton, $61.50; an 
Italian, $34.30; a Chilean, $18. With 
overtime, the U. S. seaman actually ears 
an average of more than $415 a month. 
His pay may go up again soon. Unions 
are negotiating for more money. 

The result is that, in ordinary periods, 

(Continued on page 64) 


Cost to Operate One Year 


$15,730,000 


$11,550,000 


UNITED STATES 


Federal subsidy for construction ,est.): 
$21,992,000 
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BELL SYSTEM FURNISHES: 
Coaxial and radio-relay networks that reach 99% of TV sets. 
Networks that link twelve hundred radio stations. 


Teletype Service that speeds news to newspapers. 














Mitlons of people are able to hear the conven- 
tion proceedings by radio. This year, for the first 
time, nearly two out of every three people in the 
entire country can see them too—by television. 


The national conventions at Chicago show how 

a strong communications system serves a free country 

. . speeding the news across the land . . . showing 
the world how democracy works. 


A great communications center has been set up 
in the convention building. Switchboards and tele- 
phones have been installed to handle the thousands 
of Long Distance calls that are so important a part 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


of the proceedings. Television cables and special 
telephone lines have been run in. ‘Teletypewriters 
speed news of the nominations to newspapers and 
radio stations. 


And across the country, north, south, east and 
west, go the Bell System networks that bring radio 


and television within reach of millions of people. 


Step by step, the Bell System has moved forward 
to meet the demand for more television and other 
communications facilities. It now provides the thou- 
sands of miles of interconnected television networks 
that link 99% of the nation’s 'T'V sets. 















New York Life gives 
— GROUP 


INSURANCE SERVICE. 


Coast to Coast! 


...an important consideration for companies 
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with plants or offices in several states, or 
with employees who travel. 


One of the many reasons leading companies are placing their 
Group Insurance coverages with New York Life is the 
prompt, efficient service this company is able to render—not 
only in the installation and administration of group plans but 
also in the payment of benefits. 


Such on-the-spot service is possible only because 
New York Life maintains a large full-time staff of 
salaried men who specialize in Group Insurance 
service throughout the United States and Canada. 


Whether your company is small or large—employs 25 people 
or 25,000—is located in one city or has branches in a hundred 
—New York Life can help you work out a Group Insurance 
Plan that is designed to fit your exact needs and specifications. 
New York Life offers a complete line of group coverages—all 
modern, flexible and providing liberal employee benefits at 
low cost. 


If your company is considering new Group Insurance or the 
revision of an existing employee benefit plan, it will pay you to 
consider New York Life. Your New York Life agent or your 
broker will be glad to give you the facts. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 





Special Report 





———— 


. . . For merchant marine: 
two long-range programs 


U.S. shipping lines are at a great com. 
petitive disadvantage on the oceans of 
the world. Without federal aid, they 
lose money; no new ships are built; the 
national fleet declines; the U.S. finds 
itself dependent on other nations’ ships 
when a war comes. 

Then the U.S. pays through the nose 
for foreign ships’ services when it cap 
get them. It also has to build a vast 
number of costly, inefficient, mass-pro. 
duced tubs to carry the war cargoes, 

This sequence of events happened 
before and during World War I. It hap- 
pened again with World War II. Now it 
threatens to happen a third time. But 
steps are being taken to avert it. 

Two new programs, one Government 
and one private-enterprise, promise quite 
a change in long-range prospects for the 
merchant marine. 

The Government program is an en- 
larged subsidy system, which essentially 
is a rearmament plan designed to pro- 
duce war-worthy naval auxiliaries- 
speedy troopships and cargo vessels. 
The United States is the first living sym- 
bol of this program, and a. sister ship 
for her is already more than a gleam in 
the Navy’s eye. 

The other ship program is not any 
formal plan. It is simply private indus- 
try’s effort to build tankers and ore ships 
fast enough to meet growing demands 
for oil and minerals from _ overseas. 
These specialized vessels, unlike the 
freighters and passenger ships produced 
under the Government’s program, are 
being built and operated on a strictly 
business basis. Many are built in foreign 
shipyards, manned by foreign crews, op- 
erated under foreign flags. But the off- 
cers are usually Americans. 

Government’s plan now applies to 
only one part of the U.S. merchant ma- 
rine. That is the part people hear most 
about—the top-quality vessels that oper- 
ate regular schedules to principal ports 
of the world. But in numbers they rep- 
resent less than a fourth of the total 
U.S. merchant fleet. Altogether, there 
are about 260 of these ships—90 per cent 
of the vessels in the regular-service U. S. 
merchant marine. 

This regular-service fleet is the cream 
of the crop in any nation’s merchant 
marine. It is what a nation depends on 
for fast, reliable cargo service in peace 
and war. All big nations subsidize this 
part of their cargo fleets. 

The rest of the merchant marine gets 
along without subsidies. The U.S. has 
about 1,000 ships in this class: 250 mer- 
chantmen (none a big passenger ship) 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Only Gilfillan GCA Radar 
Has All These Advantages! 













HIGH-POWERED SEARCH 3-DIMENSIONAL AZEL SCOPE 


New Gilfillan GCA extends search coverage to OT hill tclamecmialast-erellut-tarielale] M0 4-1 tote) of-Mxelslolale[-tel 


10,000 feet altitude over a 50-mile radius. Early GCA from a five-man to a simplified one-man. 
GCA was limited to solid surveillance 18 miles out operation. Now, the exact position of approach- 
and 4,000 feet up. This twenty-fold increase of ing aircraft is seen clearly and accurately in 3 di- 
original GCA coverage was developed exclusively mensions—altitude, azimuth, range. The Azel scope 


by Gilfillan—a bonus” vital to air traffic control. . is exclusively the product of Gilfillan research. 













ELIMINATION OF GROUND CLUTTER COMPACT TOWER CONSOLE 
There is no ground clutter on either the Search or: Gilfillan’s desk-size one-man GCA console is in 
Azel Scope thanks to Gilfillan’s Moving Target startling contrast to the 22-ton, five-man wartime 
Indicator. Tracking and identifying aircraft no trailer. By remoting radar data to control tower, air 
»f a spe traffic personnel now sees accurate plane posi- 
velo] Mu dele lel mmo) o-1geh fo) oun => ce (oiMl oX-Lelalale elalemaelale (mel tions instantly. Consolidation of. all GCA features 
aircraft are now ‘seen instantly by all. tower pe into a compact console can be credited entirely 
sonnel. Only Gilfillan has developed a reliable, to Gilfillan design and long-term experience. 
drift-free range-selectable MT |. 
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ONLY GILFILLAN GCA RADAR 


is proven and in operation 


at U.S. civil airports. 


ONLY GILFILLAN GCA RADAR 


WORLD-WIDE SERVICE is standard equipment among 


Over 100 Gilfillan factory-trained technical ex- stl Malehilelitmeimiilcmiaccmclaelee 
perts supervise GCA operation and maintenance 


throughout the world. Gilfillan GCA schools also . ” “She 
train personnel of the CAA, the USAF, USN, USMC, Gilfillan 2 


RCAF and NATO. Supervising ‘all phases of GCA Bs Sper. cco 









the world over is an exclusive Gilfillan service. 
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Dated July 1, 1952 


The First Boston Corporation 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


July 15, 1952 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities 
for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of 
such securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


$100,000,000 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


3% Convertible Subordinate Debentures 


Due July 1, 1982 


Convertible into Common Stock at $150 per share on or before 
July 1, 1962, at $165 thereafter and on or before July 1, 1967, 
at $180 thereafter and on or before July 1, 1972, at $195 there- 
after and on or before July 1, 1977, and at $210 thereafter. 


Price 101.50% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only 
in those States in whic the undersigned may legally offer these 
securities in compliance with the securities laws of the respective 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Lazard Freres & Co. 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 
Lehman Brothers 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Union Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 

















Roth Makes Rubber *® 
Resist 500° 
Temperature... 
Made by Roth for Vapor 
Heating Corporation, over 
500,000 of these heat-resistant seals are now 
in use. They are just one example of the way 
Roth, since 1923, has met this customer’s 
exacting requirements. 

What's your rubber problem? 

Roth can help you! ° 


B ROTH RESEARCH 
BRINGS RESULTS | . 
. 
. 
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NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Your journey will always be safe 
when you protect your funds with 
National City BankTravelersChecks. 
Spend them just like cash at home 
and abroad. No risk, no problem of 
identification, and if they are lost or 
stolen, you will be fully reimbursed. 
Cost only 75¢ per $100. Good until 
used. Buy them at your bank! 


The best thing you know wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
. 


Since 1923 
ROTH RUBBER COMPANY 
1860 5S. 54th A 


+ Chicago 50 





| 
| 





Special Report 








Luxury liners planned 
for war duties, too. . . 


that operate on irregular schedules or fo, 
charter; another 250 ships in the coastal 
and interterritorial trade; about 509 
tankers and ore ships on private, rather 
than common-carrier, runs. 

The case of the United States shows 
how subsidies really work. As the chart 
on page 62 points out: 

Total cost, with furnishings, was 78 
million dollars when the ship was built at 
Newport News, Va. This, however, in. 
cludes 25.9 million dollars’ worth of extra 
features wanted by the U.S. Navy, which 
first proposed this superliner. The Gov. 
ernment pays all the cost of these “de. 
fense features” on a ship. In the United 
States, they include an extra hull and a 


~Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


OIL TANKERS 
. .. candidates for subsidy? 


spare set of engines, for insurance agains! 
torpedoing. 

Cost of the “commercial equivalent” 
of this ship thus came to about 52 mil- 
lion dollars in the U.S. This is where the 
direct subsidies start. A British shipyard 
would have built a commercial version 
of the superliner for about 30.1 million. 
The Government pays the difference be- 
tween that and the U.S. “commercial 
equivalent” cost, in order to get the ship 
built over here. It’s a subsidy to benefit 
the U.S. shipbuilding and ship-repair 
industry, which also is essential for na- 
tional safety, in the view of Congress. 

The upshot, on the United States, is 
a construction subsidy of about 22 mil- 
lion dollars, after all adjustments are 
made. Price of the superliner to the U.S. 
Lines Co., which bought it, is about 30 
million dollars, with furnishings. 
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.. . Shipbuilding costs 
yar; so will subsidies 


The next type of subsidy is the oper- 
ating subsidy. Again, the United States 
fers a good example of what this 
means. 

Unofficial estimates are that it will 
cst about 15.7 million dollars a year to 
operate the United States. Under the 
British flag, operating costs would be 
about 11.5 million. The difference, 4.2 
nillion dollars, will be paid ‘to the own- 
as of the United States, to put them on 
an equal competitive footing with their 
British rivals. 

As the chart indicates under wage 
csts, 2.6 million of this 4.2-million-dol- 
lar subsidy, or about two thirds of it, is 
necessary to make up the difference be- 
tween estimated U.S. and British wage 
costs on the vessel. 

Such an operating subsidy is available 
oly on ships that, like the United 
States, operate regular services on essen- 
tial trade routes. The idea is to main- 
tain an American-owned and American- 
manned fleet where national interest 
demands it. 

Between the start of direct subsidies 
in 1938 and the end of 1950, net operat- 
ing subsidies amounted to 101 million 
dollars. Net construction subsidies were 
109 million. The total, for 12 years, was 
210 million. By comparison, the U. S. 
paid Britain about 100 million dollars 
during World War II to transport sol- 
tiers in two ships alone—the Queen 
Elizabeth and the Queen Mary. 

In years ahead, however, subsidies 
probably are going to skyrocket. A new 
plan just approved by Congress author- 
izes a construction subsidy for any ship 
going into foreign trade, imcluding 
freighters on irregular schedules, tankers 
and ore ships. 

This makes subsidies probable on two 
or three times as many ships as now can 
be subsidized. 

At the same time, shipbuilding costs 
are rising astronomically. Cost of the 
United States soared 5 million dollars 
while she was building, and the Gov- 
emment paid all of that. 








A few figures give a hint of what may 
lie ahead in the field of shipping subsi- 
dies. The privately owned ocean-going 
vessels now in use cost originally about 
16 billion dollars to build. But it would 
cost 7 billion to replace them. And virtu- 
ally all will need to be replaced by 1965, 
if the nation wants to keep ahead on the 
high seas. 

The United States, which can carry a 
division of troops to Europe in less than 
a week, dramatizes the importance of 
the merchant marine to defense—and its 


high cost, too. 
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* ALL TIME 


ALL STARS 





HIS UNUSUAL RECORDS 


When he retired in 1930 at the age of 
28, Bobby Jones had compiled the 
most amazing record in golfing his- 
tory. His 13 national and interna- 
tional championships included the 
U. S. Open 4 times, British Open 3 
times, U. S. Amateur 5 times and 
the British Amateur once. He 
reached his great pinnacle in his 
‘final competitive year, 1930, when 
he won golfdom’s “‘grand slam’’. For, 
between May and September of that 
memorable year, he took the U. S. 
Open, British Open, U. S. Amateur 
and British Amateur titles... the 
greatest single season anyone had 
ever known in golf! 

Another unusual record: offices of 
7 of America’s 8 largest book pub- 
lishers, 12 of the largest 15 railroads 
and 8 of the nation’s 10 largest to- 
bacco companies get better-looking 
letterheads or office forms with 
clean, crisp, distinctive ... 





golfdom’s All-Time 
framing. 


ATLANTIC BOND 
Zticds. PAPER 


MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION °¢ 


, , ‘our letterhead for : 
7 Write us ony Greats, attractively illustrate 


BANGOR, MAINE 


d Rice’s complete selections of 
ar ae d and suitable for 
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Tomorrow 


are reaching 
new heights of 
progress and 


achievement , 








and Development 





For new or branch 
locations — write to 


MASSACHUSETTS DEVELOPMENT AND 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


ROOM 102-8 —— STATE HOUSE 
BOSTON — MASSACHUSETTS 


II III 
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® Labor Week 








Most of the ‘52 Raises 


Are 10 Cents 


Wages keep rising, and so do 
“fringes,” as returns come in 
from Round 7. Before it's over, 
many more workers will get 
theirs. 

Increases of 10 cents and less 
lead the parade, but many big 
industries are going higher. 

There is one sour note in this 
trend to ever-bigger pay checks. 
Textile workers, in some areas, 
are taking cuts. 


For most American workers, 1952 
will be another year of pay increases, 
just as every other year since World 
War II has been. 

In this seventh round, the wage 
situation is shaping up as follows, with 
more adjustments to come: 

Steelworkers, waiting longer than in 
some previous years to get their raises, 
are not setting a general pattern for all 
industry this year. But the steel settle- 
ment now being worked out is to influ- 
ence settlements still to come. Steel in- 
dustry and union agreed on increases of 
16 cents an hour, plus fringe benefits, 
before the negotiations bogged down on 
the issue of the “union shop.” 

Wage settlements, in the bulk of 
contracts being signed, are running 10 


or Less 


cents an hour, or less. In some large in. 
dustries, increases are well above that, 

Fringe benefits in increasing num. 
bers and amounts are going along with 
pay raises. Pension and welfare plans 
continue to show up in new contracts, 
but most of the fringes are in the form 
of vacation pay, higher premiums for 
night work, and benefits that are less 
costly than pensions. 

Wage controls have little effect on 
raises. There is to be a new Wage Stabili- 
zation Board, but rules are expected to 
be more lenient than in the past. 

Pay cuts are appearing in some 
areas of the textile industry. These are 
the result of arbitration decisions, and 
run as high as 8.5 cents an hour. Tex- 
tile agreements permit union or employ- 
er to refer wage disputes to arbitration. 

Strikes are not over for the year. 
There will be shutdowns in some indus- 
tries where wage talks are deadlocked 
or have not started. John L. Lewis will 
not hesitate to close down the coal mines 
if he cannot come to terms with the in- 
dustry. He is waiting to make his move 
after things quiet down in steel. 

Settlements reached so far pro- 
duced a variety of figures. In some cases, 
the 1952 settlements came close on the 
heels of late-1951 agreements, with un- 
ions accepting small seventh-round raises. 

Railroads had a different situation. 
Operating unions had been negotiating 
for about.two years before they finally 

(Continued on page 70) 





Railroads: Up 22.5 to 37 cents 
Construction: Up 10 to 25 cents 
Aluminum: Up 19 cents 

Stee!: Up 16 cents 

Oil: Up 15 cents 

Telephones: Up 13 cents 
Copper, brass: Up 11 cents 
Aircraft: Up 9 to 12 cents 





The Score in Round 7 


Wage increases, in the seventh round since World War Il, are following 
no set pattern. In one big industry—textiles—pay is being reduced. Here 
is the score in major industries where 1952 settlements have been reached: 


Glass: Up 10 cents 
Telegraph: Up 10 cents 
Food processing: Up 10 cents 
Lumbering: Up 7.5 cents 
Autos: Up 6 cents 
Chemicals: Up 5 cents 
Paper: Up 4.5 cents 

Textiles: Down 8.5 cents 
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The U.S.C.G. Cutter Courier —armed with Truth, not guns — will use its RCA transmitter to beam 
messages of hope to Iron Curtain countries, and will also be a good-will ambassador to the free nations. 
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Freedom's clear voice goes to sea 


When broadcasting Freedom’s message to Iron Cur- 
tain countries, transmitters must contend with delib- 
erate radio interference, created to “jam” the air. 
Aboard the Truth Ship Courier, a powerful RCA 
transmitter fills most of one cargo hold, while a sec- 
ond hold contains Diesel generators which produce 
1,500,000 watts of electrical power. Amidship, a spe- 
cial deck is the launching platform for a barrage bal- 
loon which carries the antenna high aloft. 

In operation, the Courier’s radio voice will follow regu- 
lar schedules, so that listeners—often tuning in at serious 
risk—will know when broadcasts are coming through. 





These people are seeking to learn the Truth, and want to 
hear it despite the thousand jamming stations built in an 
effort to keep Freedom’s messages from penetrating the 
Iron Curtain. 

Development of broadcast equipment for use on land and sea 
is only one example of RCA pioneering in research and engi- 
neering. It is your assurance of finer performance in all prod- 
ucts and services of RCA and RCA Victor. 


* * * 


See the latest in radio, television, and electronics in action 
at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th Street, N.Y. Admission 
is free. Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, Radio 
City, New York 20, N.Y. 


_Rapro CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio —first in television 









































Fedders Water Coolers 
This Place 
Is Empty ’til Noon” 











mm fedders | 











water coolers 


Time out is time off when everybody hightails it to Joe’s. 
Another reason why it’s good business to have plenty of 
refreshing, puapeey cooled drinking water conveniently 
located in all office, sales and production departments. Save 
money and increase productivity by installing Fedders Water 
Coolers today. Write Fedders, Dept. US-15, 


FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION 
57 TONAWANDA STREET BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 


Send A Copy 
To Your Friends ... WITHOUT CHARGE 
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. . . Pending wage disputes 
can bring plenty of trouble 


agreed on raises of 37 cents an hour for 
employes in yard service and 22.5 cents 
for those operating trains over the roads, 
This brought these unions into line with 
other rail brotherhoods that had accepted 
increases long before. The various raj] 
groups now are asking for additional ip. 
creases based on productivity. 

Construction workers are near the 
top of the list in winning raises this year, 
AFL Building Trades in some areas got 
increases ranging- from 10 to 25 cents, 

Auto workers so far in 1952 have 
received net raises of 6 cents an hour 
under automatic clauses in the union 
agreements. Further raises are due if 
the cost of living goes up. 
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—Crucible Steel 


STEELWORKERS 
... won't set the pattern 


Clothing unions made no pay de 
mands this year, because of poor condi- 
tions in the industry. 

Settlements yet to come can bring 
plenty of trouble before the year is over. 

Electrical-equipment firms _ have 
made wage offers, but they have not 
been accepted by CIO and independent 
unions. AFL Electrical Workers, on the 
other hand, settled for raises of 1 to 2.5 
cents an hour at Westinghouse. 

Rubber companies are being told by 
CIO Rubber Workers that they should 
give more liberal pension and insurance 
benefits despite contract clauses freez- 
ing benefits until 1955. The union also 
wants higher wages. 

Meat-packing plants are nearing 
contract deadlines, with a CIO union 
demanding a 30-cent raise and an AFL 
union asking for unspecified increases. 
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—_— /The Southern Serves the South 





Waiting for you...in the SOUTH! 


HE “WELCOME MAT” awaiting industries here 
in the South is made of many things— 


It is made of rich natural resources and advan- 
tages, adequate power and fuel, and dependable, 
efficient transportation facilities— 

It is made of competent, efficient, willing-to-work 
manpower, and large and fast-expanding consumer 
markets, eager and able to buy manufactured 
products of every kind— 

Above all, it is made of the warm friendliness 
that welcomes new neighbors with the traditional 
hospitality of the South. 


**Look Ahead—Look South!’’ 


SOUTHERN iciaaage 


RAILWAY SYS TEM President 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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BETTER SIGHT...BETTER SOUND. BETTER BUY 
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Moving 400u? 
Surely you do not want to miss even one 
copy of this up-to-the-minute news maga- 





zine. Help us to keep you well-informed | 


about the fast-moving news events of the 


world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time | 


the change is to become effective. And | 


please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 
you promptly. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 


435 Parker Ave. Dayton 1, Ohio 


(Thrilling Thought! *) 
SAIL IN THE QUEEN MARY 
OR QUEEN ELIZABETH 


AND CONNECTING LUXURY LINERS 


South ‘Africa 


19 glorious days at sea on two of the 
world's great lines! New York/South- 
ampton/Capetown First Class $668 up. 


See your Cunard-outhorized Travel Agent 


CUNARD LINE and 
UNION-CASTLE LINE 
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“FRINGE PAY’: HOW COSTS RISE 


Survey Shows Benefits Average 30 Cents an Hour 


Those items that have come to be 
known as “fringe” benefits—pensions, in- 
surance, paid vacations, and the like— 
are turning out to be expensive additions 
to the cost of doing business. Employers, 
after passing out these benefits rather 
freely in recent years, now are beginning 
to assess their cost. 

A group of manufacturers in Cleve- 
land, banded together in an organization 
called Associated Industries, have come 
up with an answer. What they find, in a 
survey of their labor costs, is that firms 
employing more than 1,000 workers are 
paying an average of about 30 cents an 
hour for these benefits. And the benefits 
are increasing every year. 

Smaller companies are paying some- 
what less. In the case of those employing 
101 to 1,000 workers, the average cost 
of fringes is 25 cents an hour. For those 
with 100 or fewer employes the cost 
averages 22 cents. 

Types of benefit vary considerably 
from plant to plant. The table on this 
page lists some of the more common 
benefits in the Cleveland area, and their 
costs to employers. The report, offering 
a cross section of industries in a typi- 
cal manufacturing city, gives an indica- 
tion of. what many employers are doing 
these days on the question of fringe 
benefits. 

Pensions are being provided by more 
employers each year. Cleveland found 
that 33 per cent of the employers 
checked last year granted pension plans 


What ‘Fringe’ Benefits Cost Employers. 


All sorts of benefits now are 
being paid to workers by their 
employers. Just what these 
benefits are, and how much 
they are costing employers, are 
shown in a survey of a typical 
U.S. industrial city—Cleve- 
land. A breakdown of average 
costs to Cleveland employers 
is given in the next column. 


Other fringe costs include recreational programs, picnics, jury duty, 
National Guard service, gifts to employes, severance pay. These bene- 





to supplement Social Security retirement 
payments. The present survey reports 
that 49 per cent have such plans. They 
usually are the larger firms. 

Vacations with pay also are being 
liberalized. An increase is shown in the 
number of plants giving three weeks 
vacation with pay to workers employed 
15 years or more. Additional firms are 
giving one week’s vacation after one 
years service and two weeks after five 
years. Eligibility requirements also are 
being relaxed to make it easier to get a 
vacation. Some firms reported that they 
gave vacations of three days to workers 
having less than a year’s seniority. 

Paid holidays are another fringe 
item where costs are up. Eighty-one 
per cent of the firms covered by the 
survey reported that they give six paid 
holidays each year. Again, standards 
are being relaxed a bit in some con- 
panies. Many no longer require that the 
worker show up for work the day before 
and the day after a holiday, although 
this rule once was nearly standard cus- 
tom. 

Insurance plans are being revamped 
to give greater benefits in many cases. 
Smaller companies that cannot afford 
pension plans often provide some sort of 
insurance benefits instead, and most of 
the larger firms include insurance with 
the pension program. Often, however, 
the worker pays the full cost of the in 
surance premiums, with management 
financing the administrative costs. Only 


‘ 
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Types Average Cost in 


of Benefit 


Pension plans 

Vacations 6 cents 
Rest periods 5 cents 
Holidays 4 cents 
Social Security taxes 4 cents 
Insurance 3 cents 
Wash-up time 3 cents — 
Lunch periods 3 cents 
Bonuses 2 cents 


Workmen’s compensetion 1 cent 
Cafeteria expenses 1 cent 


fits average less than 1 cent an hour each. 
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5 per cent of the firms surveyed in 
Cleveland reported that they had 
» hospitalization-insurance program. 
Group-life policies also are popular, 
yually with company and employe con- 
ributing to the cost. Most firms provide 
urgical-insurance plans. 

flection Day is not recognized as a 
paid holiday by most companies, de- 
spite efforts of labor unions to force that 

¥ oncession into contracts. Only 10 per 
cent of the firms checked reported that 
they gave time off with pay while em- 
ployes went to the polls. Most of them 
limit the time to two hours. 

Cost-of-living clauses are not too 
popular. Only 21 per cent of the firms 
have agreed to automatic raises as prices 
rise. 

lunch periods, with pay, are given 
to some, or all, employes by nearly half 
of the companies interviewed. Only 10 
per cent give the paid lunch time to all 
workers. Sixteen per cent allow work- 
ers to eat while on the job. 

Resf periods on company time also 
are provided in 56 per cent of the shops. 
In one third of these cases, all employes 
get the rest time with pay. In some in- 
stances, only women employes get it. 
Ten minutes off, morning and afternoon, 
is the arrangement in a quarter of the 
companies checked. 

Wash-up time is allowed, at com- 
pany expense, to all employes in nearly 
one quarter of the plants surveyed. 
Some other plants grant this privilege to 
part of the work force. Where given, 
the time usually is five minutes. 

Call-in pay is granted by most plants, 
when a worker is told to report for duty, 
but cannot be used. Most grant four 
hours’ pay. 


‘FRINGE’ BENEFITS 
+. + pensions, vacations 
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a farm youngsters 
have heard their folks talk about it... 


Plodding trips to town by horse and wagon —rare 

trips when the crop was in—and a nickel to spend 

at the candy counter of the general store. 
That was something that happened a long, long time ago. 
'‘ This afternoon the car is parked on the courthouse square. 
Dad is down at the implement dealer’s to see about a new 
corn picker. The truck and two tractors and the machinery 
in the shed have already paid for themselves—and there’s a 
bigger crop in the fields to harvest this fall. 
Mother is over at the market buying the week’s groceries. A 
clerk will carry her bags to the car—and she still has calls 
to make at the dress shop and appliance store. 


Then together at the movies .. . and the ride home, the 
chores, supper—and to bed. 


Country Gentleman 


The family magazine for 


What happened to the farm boy 
: and his bag of hard candy? 


better farming... better living . 


Claytus Wilson (right) was born on a rising tide of good 
farming. His family—Country Gentleman subscribers 


of Tennessee—began row crop farming with mules, 
now operate a prosperous mechanized dairy farm. 








What happened to the farm boy and his bag of hard candy? 


Well, he could be you—people are always just about our 
most important farm crop. 

But more likely he grew up to become a farmer who puts 
power machinery and electricity and chemicals to work .. . 
A farmer who produces to sell and invests his profits in 
security and a good life for his family—a comfortable home 
and time to enjoy it... 

A man whose own boy now rides to town in a shiny new 
automobile for ice cream sodas at the drugstore fountain 
on Saturday afternoons. 


"The American farm iz more than a production plant—it is a 
place fo live. We miss the point of all this progress in agriculture 
if we do not see that the end product of good farming is good 
living.” —The Editors of Country Gentleman. 



















































Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


You can count on extensive easing of controls in the very near future. 

Price ceilings, still theoretically in effect, are being severely crippled 
by deep budget cuts ordered by Congress. Important changes are due shortly. 

Wage controls, under the new law, also are heading into rough weather. 

Credit restrictions on new-home purchases are wavering. Under the amended 
law they need not be relaxed before October 1, but action may well come earlier. 

Priority and allocation controls on scarce industrial materials will contin- 
ue. Metal controls, in fact, will be extended as a result of the steel strike. 

On balance, life for the average businessman in the months ahead is going 
to become much Simpler, more free of red tape and official restrictions. 














A look at what the Office of Price Stabilization is up against will help 
you understand the outlook for businessmen and consumers. 

Drastic budget reductions are forcing OPS to cut its staff from 12,000 to 
about 6,000 employes within two or three months. In World War II, the Office of 
Price Administration required some 60,000 employes and thousands of voluntary 
workers to do the job. There is no disposition around OPS to continue any broad 
program without enough employes to enforce regulations. 

Competent help, even for the smaller job now planned, becomes a problem. 
OPS is a sinking ship, its crew members scrambling for lifeboats. 

Weakening of controls also is being forced by specific limitations placed 
on the price controllers’ by Congress in the new Defense Production Act. 

Still more trouble occurs, though, when Government is forced to leave part 
of the economy free, part controlled. The free part upsets the controlled part. 
Altogether, price officials recognize that they are in for rough going. 
Quick action, in fact, is required to salvage anything at all of price controls. 














Here is what the businessman can expect to come out of this situation: 
Consumer products, more and more, are to be eased out from under ceilings. 
New decontrol yardsticks are being devised hurriedly. Nearly ready for 
quick application, they will result in gradual elimination of price ceilings 
from many, if not all, the categories of consumer goods now priced at retail 
under CPR 7, the regulation that governs markups by retail stores. Suspensions, 
though, will extend back to manufacturers and wholesalers in most cases. 
Products to be decontrolled first are being studied now. Ones believed most 
likely to meet new suspension standards are such items as rugs and carpets, 
Clothing, shoes, sporting goods, toys, notions, yard goods, bedding, furniture. 
Other likely candidates are housewares, home furnishings, watches and jewelry. 
Small appliances, in many cases, may be able to meet new-decontrol rules. 
Foods still controlled, as well as consumer services, are to stay under 
ceilings as long as OPS can manage. Officials agree this may not be long. 
This, in short, is the beginning of the end for price ceilings that apply 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 






































to producers-and sellers of the goods and services purchased by consumers. 


Raw materials for industry are to become the real concern of controllers. 

Plan, as of right now, is to put main emphasis on chemicals, metals and 
Similar commodities important to defense and defense-supporting industries. 

Some basic commodities, such as bituminous coal, may be set free soon. 

A few less basic goods also are being studied for decontrol: Bulk distilled 
spirits such as brandy; leather scrap, waste paper, cotton linters. Cotton 
warehousing services and some other marginal items are on the list. 














Controls on wages and salaries, too, are likely to weaken--and narrow. 
Budget cuts are to force that. Stabilizers also recognize that decontrol of 
more and more prices will make wage regulations increasingly difficult to keep. 

Home-loan restrictions appear headed for early relaxation. Department of 
Labor now is trying to figure whether housing starts, on a seasonally adjusted 
basis, are running at less than 1.2 million a year. If home building remains 
below that for three months, down payments as low as 5 per cent must be allowed. 

Smaller cash down payments may be allowed even before the end of such a 
waiting period. Government officials are saying that credit rules will be re- 
laxed in August or September if it appears that action will be forced later 
anyway. And planners expect to find that the present rate is 1.1 million homes. 














Private “controls” on prices, at the same time, are set for a comeback. 

"Fair trade" laws of 45 States are revived full strength by the McGuire Act, 
just signed by the President. Manufacturers once again are able to make and en- 
force agreements with retailers to maintain sale prices fixed by manufacturers. 

These 45 "fair trade" States conduct $9 out of every $10 of retail trade 
carried on in the United States. Only about one tenth of their retail trade, 
however, is in products that are “fair traded." ; 

Nonsigners of agreements will be bound to observe the minimum prices set. 
Supreme Court had ruled that nonsigners could not be bound. 

Big bargains on scores of "fair traded" consumer products--from aspirin to 
outboard motors--now are to depend upon price cuts made by manufacturers them- 
selves. Cut-rate stores can sell merchandise now on their shelves, at any price, 
but new supplies that come in will be bound by “fair trade" agreements. 

"Loss leaders," used to lure traffic into stores, are to become a thing of 
the past, insofar as they were made up of "fair trade" consumer products. 

Selling across State lines is to get a big boost. Congress did not make it 
clear how “fair traders" could force mail-order firms to observe minimum prices. 























Branch stores are to be encouraged. A cut-rate appliance dealer, in "fair 
trade" Arlington, Va., plans a new store in "non-fair-trade" Washington, D.C. 
Consumers are to discover that there is less point in shopping around-- 
prices of many things now will tend to be the same wherever they are purchased. 
Small druggists and appliance dealers are to enjoy protection against big 
chains that can afford small margins, or none, when competition gets stiff. 
Full impact of reactivated "fair trade" laws, though, is not to be felt 
soon. With many things becoming easier to sell, impulse to cut prices is weak- 
ening. Buyers' market, when it returns, will put heavy pressure on manufacturers 
‘of "fair traded" products to trim prices in order to keep retailers in business. 
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In screening plant sites for your new factory, 
you no doubt have to put special emphasis on 
certain requirements which are fundamental 
to your business. Transportation and raw 
materials may be more important than 
ready access to a great seaport. Man- 
power may come before nearness to 
major markets, or vice versa. 

The Norfolk and Western feels rea- 
sonably safe in saying that no matter 
what's on your mind regarding plant 
location requirements, you'll find 
good plant site in The Land of Plenty*. 
We know this territory. We know it through 
the eyes of manufacturers. We know it 
offers most of the natural and man-made 
advantages promoting efficient manu- 
facture and distribution. The success of 
a large number of large and small manu- 
facturers in The Land of Plenty is 
proof of this statement. 

Contact the Industrial and 
Agricultural Dept., Drawer 
U-517, Norfolk and Western 
Railway, Roanoke, Va. Tell 
these plant location special- 
ists in this department 
exactly what’s on your 
mind. Let them tell you 
specifically what The Land 
of Plenty offers you. 
Their assistance is yours 

promptly, reliably 
and in confidence. 
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Write for the booklet, Industrial 
Opportunities In The Land of Plenty 
— to familiarize yourself with the 
general advantages of this territory. 
Then let the N&W tell you about its 
Specific advantages in answer to 


WHAT’S ON YOUR MIND! 













soa pid, 






Pern kr Tt 






saint — 





*The six great states served by the Norfolk and 
Western — Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North 
Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 


















GOOD CLIMATE — NO EXTREMES 
IN HEAT OR COLD, 
MOISTURE OR ARIDITY 


RAILWAY |... 


READY ACCESS TO THE 
GREAT PORT OF NORFOLK 
i ON HAMPTON ROADS 
















NEARNESS TO MAJOR MARKETS 







CLEAN, PROGRESSIVE COMMUNITIES, 
LARGE AND SMALL 







FAVORABLE STATE AND LOCAL 
AMPLE POWER AND TAX STRUCTURES 
INDUSTRIAL WATER 







‘ ; NEARNESS TO THE WORLD'S 
HOME-ROOTED" MANPOWER FINEST BITUMINOUS COAL 
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NEW-STYLE BONDS CATCH ON i 
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Gains Show Inflation Fears Are Subsiding 2 
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Savings bonds, now that 
terms have been sweetened a 
bit, are regaining some lost 
popularity. 

More are being bought, fewer 
cashed in. People seem to like 
new-model bonds. 

Inflation, which drove many 
away from bonds, isn’t the scare 
it was a while ago. 

Little savers have been buy- 
ing bonds all along. Big savers 
are coming back now. 


People are taking an interest in 
U.S. savings bonds again. The trend, 
apparent since early 1952, has been 
marked in the last few weeks, since 
the Treasury came out with new-style 
bonds, offering more attractive terms. 

The new bonds seem to be clicking. 
Except for January, which always is a 
high month, the public spent more money 
for savings bonds in June than at any 
time in 16 months. In July, judging by 
reports to date, bond purchases will be 
higher still. 

Since the beginning of 1952, each 
month has, seen a gain in E-bond buying 
over the same month of 1951. 

In each of these first six months, fewer 
outstanding bonds have been turned in 
for cash than in the corresponding month 
of last year. 

This doesn’t mean that savings bonds 
have regained all their lost popularity. 
Sales still are running behind redemp- 
tions, which means that the bond pro- 
gram, on balance, is pumping out money 





Billions Coming Due 
In Savings Bonds 


Series E Other Series Total 
(in billions of dollars) 
1952 , 
1953 2 
1954 * 4 
1955 & 
1956 _ 
5-year 
totals 21.5 
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instead of drawing it in. Sales have been 
off, and redemptions up, ever since war 
started in Korea. In two years, the pub- 
lic has bought 9.1 billion dollars’ worth 
of savings bonds and cashed in 11.2 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth. 

But the gap is narrowing. In June, re- 
demptions exceeded sales by only 67 
million dollars. The spread was twice as 
wide as that in May, three times as wide 
as in June, 1951. 

The pickup in bonds has come at a 
time when the total rate of personal 
saving is off from the high level of 1951. 
So it is apparent that, as the fear of in- 
flation dies down, the public finds more 
appeal in “safe” investments that pro- 
tect the investor’s principal. 

The new-type bonds, thus, were of- 
fered at a propitious moment, when 
buyer resistance already was weaken- 





Savings-Bond Campaign 
Has Lost Ground 


In two years of the Korean War: 


Sales of U.S. sav- 
ings bonds have 
amounted to 

But bonds turned 
in for cash have 
totaled 

Cash paid out has 
exceeded cash 
taken in by 


9.1 billions 


11.2 billions 


2.1 billions 











ing. Under the new terms, interest rates 
on all series of savings bonds are a bit 
higher. More important, the investor’s 
return builds up faster, so that a savings 
bond now has a higher cash value in the 
early years of its life. That change, so 
bond sellers report, is the one that seems 
to be turning the trick. 

Series E bonds, as before, are the big 
sellers. H bonds, a new series offered on 
June 1 for the first time, are finding a 
good many customers among those who 
want to draw interest currently instead 
of letting it accrue. J and K_ bonds, 
which are bought by corporations and 
institutions as well as individuals, are 
selling better than the old F and G 
series, which J and K replace. In thege 
series, purchases in June were 60 per 
cent above those of a year earlier. 

Some people quit buying savings 
bonds months ago, because word got 





Low-Priced Bonds 
Are Picking Up 


First half First half 
of 1951 of 1952 
(Number Sold) (Number Sold) 
21,932,000 26,973,000 © 
5,992,000 6,973,000 
3,734,000 3,863,000 
377,000 360,000 
493,000 478,000 
643,000 568,000 


Value 


$25 
$50 
$100 
$200 
$500 
$1,000 








around that the terms were about to} 
improved. Not all of them have ste 
again, because the new-model bongj 
still have not been distributed gene 
to sellers around the country. Today 
buyer gets an old-style bond, but th 
new terms apply just the same. 

It is possible, therefore, that pure 
will show a further marked rise in th 
next few weeks, once the revised be 
are generally available. The Treasij 
may yet realize its goal: net sales insteg 
of net redemptions. : 

The gain in popularity of ‘savi 
bonds in recent months shows up ph 
marily among small savers—people whi 
buy $25, $50 and $100 bonds. These amt 
the ones, generally speaking, who 
their saving through pay-roll deductions 

Now, however, the big buyers seéi 
to be coming back, too. Purchases { 
$500 and $1,000 E bonds went way 
after war started in Korea—partly b 
cause “well-heeled” people, concer 
about inflation, started switching 1 
real estate, stocks and other things 1 
hedge against further cheapening of t 
dollar. Last month, sales of $500 
$1,000 bonds picked up. 

But, over a longer period, you ff 
that the real downturn in bonds has bea 
in the big denominations. The 
above shows that. ‘9 

In the first six months of 1952, pee 
bought 23 per cent more $25 E bon 
than in the same period of 1951. Th 
bought 16 per cent more $50 bond 
and 3.5 per cent more $100 bonds. 

The higher denominations show 
different story. In the first half of 1% 
the public bought 4.5 per cent fe 
$200 bonds, 3 per cent fewer $30 
bonds, 12 per cent fewer $1,000 bondi 

That points up the growing imp 
tance of the pay-roll saver among bon 
buyers. Regular saving through t 

(Continued on page 80) 
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ORLON pays 8-10-1 


IN ACID TEST 


Both of these uniforms were worn in a 
battery plant where they were constantly 
exposed to sulfuric acid. One was worn for 
four months; the other for just two weeks. 
But the one that looks like new—without 
a single acid hole in it—is the one that 
was worn eight times longer. The reason 
is that this uniform is made of acid-resist- 
ant “Orlon,’’ Du Pont’s acrylic fiber. 


Reading Batteries, Inc., of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, the company that tested 
these work clothes, reports that the uni- 
form of ‘“‘Orlon’”’ is good for at least a 
year more of service. The company is now 
making a complete changeover to work 
clothes of ‘‘Orlon.”’ 


Your business, too, may benefit from 
the unique combination of properties found 
in “‘Orlon.”” Work clothes of ‘‘Orlon’’ im- 
prove worker appearance—besides giving 
longer service at lower cost under deterio- 


rating chemical conditions. The weather- 
resistance, wrinkle-resistance and easy- 
launderability properties of ‘“‘Orlon’’ are 
extending their usefulness in industry. 
Well-tailored fabrics of ‘“‘Orlon’” make 
handsome but durable uniforms for 
service-station attendants, conductors, 
plant guards and policemen. And the use- 
fulness of ‘‘Orlon’’ extends far beyond work 
clothing and service uniforms. The fiber 
is being used in pneumatic filtration bags, 
hydraulic press cloths and awning ma- 
terials, too. 

“Orlon” resists the damaging effect of 
heat and sunlight, as well as of acids; it has 
high strength, wet or dry; and good abra- 
sion- and stretch-resistance. Perhaps ‘‘Or- 
lon’”’ can help you in your business. Write 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Textile Fibers Dept., Room N-2504-U, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


“Orlon” is Du Pont's trade-mark for its acrylic fiber. 


Many manufacturers make fabrics of ‘‘Orlon”’ acryl- 
ic fiber... made and supplied to them by Du Pont. 
Look for its extra values in more and more products 
for industry. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 

















New Sundstrand Pump _ 
another advance for Oi He 
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8 Sundstrand divisions make 
widely diversified products 





MACHINE TOOL DIVISION— 
Lathes, Milling Machines, Special 
Machinery, Centering Machines, 
Bench Centers, Balancing Tools 


BROACHING DIVISION — stand- 
ard and special Broaching Ma- 
| 
| 
| 


Design features 
provide year ‘round depend- 


ability . . . quiet operation 


chines, Tools, Work-holding Fixtures 





AIRCRAFT HYDRAULIC DIVISION 
—constant speed Hydraulic Drives, 
“Rota-Roll” Pumps 





It’s the new Sundstrand pump which | 
forms the “‘heart’’ of oil burners made | 
by the nation’s leading manufacturers. | 
This development provides new sim- 
plicity, new compactness, easier servic- 
ing, along with the well-established 
Sundstrand features of quiet operation, 
high efficiency, and leak-proof con- 
struction. When your oil burner needs 


FUEL UNIT DIVISION—Pumps used 
by the nation's leading oil burner 
manufacturers 


[> 


PNEUMATIC DIVISION — Air Sand- 
ers for automotive, wood-working, 
metal-working, and plastic industries 


CO) 


MAGNETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
—Tool Room and Production Chucks, 
Magnetic Fixtures, Lifting Magnets, 
Chip and Coolant Separators 





INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC DivI- 
SION—Hydraulic Transmissions, 
Pumps, Control Valves, Fluid Motors 


poo 
—— 





FOUNDRY DIVISION—Gray iron 
castings for Sundstrand and other 
manufacturers 


a new fuel unit or when you're buying 
a new oil burner, insist on a Certified 
Sundstrand Pump. It gives you all the 


benefits of Sundstrand’s reliable research, 








expert engineering, precision production. 





SUNDSTRAND 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 


SUNDSTRAND 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
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45,000 firms are in 
pay-roll bond plans. . . 





method gained ground even during pe- 
riods when the scare-buying spree was 
at its height. Since the beginning of 
1951, the number of workers participat. 
ing in pay-roll savings plans has jp. 
creased by 50 per cent, from 5 million 
to 7.5 million. Official goal is to push 
that figure up to 11 million by mid-1953, 
Today, 45,000 business firms are rp. 
ning such plans. In some of them, over 
90 per cent of workers participate. 
Pay-roll savers include 350,000 in the 
steel industry, who were largely idled 
by the strike. In many plants, steel and 
others, pay rolls have stopped, and gp 
has bond buying. Redemptions ar 





—Harris & Ewing 


THE BONDS GET PRINTED 
... more people are interested 


heavy. That fact makes the national 
performance of savings bonds in June 
all the more significant. 

Savings bonds, despite lagging sales 
since war started in Korea, remain 
widely popular among the American 
people. A new official survey, made for 
the Federal Reserve Board, shows that 
43 per cent of all families with incomes 
above $3,000 a year prefer savings 
bonds to all other investments. Brook- 
ings Institution, in a recent study, esti- 
mated that 43 million own E bonds. 

Most people are holding on to theit 
savings bonds even after they mature. 
Since May, 1951, when the first E bonds 
came due, only one out of every four 
has been turned in for cash. Owners of 
the others have kept their bonds, and 
continue to draw interest on them. 

Savings bonds will be coming due in 
increasing volume in years just ahead. 
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... Treasury is planning 
big selling drives 


if all of them were cashed in when they 

nature, there would be a big boost in 

ihe public's supply of spending money. 

in any case, there is a real reservoir of 

potential cash there to help tide the 
blic over any business setback. 

From 3.8 billion dollars in 1952, the 
ylume of maturing savings bonds will 
build up to a peak of 8 billion in 1954. 
In the five years ending in, 1956, more 
than 30 billion dollars’ worth of savings 
honds will come due. 

A big selling job is ahead for bond 
safls around the country if the program 
is to make ends meet—that is, if sales 
ae to measure up to redemptions. 
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THE BONDS GET CASHED > 
... more people are holding on 


It may take 18 billion dollars in sales 
of new bonds and extensions of old ones 
past maturity in 1952 and 1953 to make 
the total income of the bond program 
equal outgo. Recent sales have fallen far 
short of that amount. 

New all-out selling drives are being 
postponed until after the election. Bond 
sellers do not wish to compete with 
politicians for public attention. 

Selling plans, however, are develop- 
ing around the country. One is to get 
farmers to use savings bonds as deprecia- 
tion reserves to cover replacement costs 
of new tractors and other farm equip- 
ment. Pay-roll savings plans will be pro- 
moted in companies where they are not 
now operating. Bond-a-month selling 
through banks will be pushed. 

Improved terms of savings bonds may 
make selling a little easier. But the pro- 
gram still isn’t out of the woods. 
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Locking mated couplings together so they won't get . 


scrambled in stock bins is another quick, easy job 

for Bostitch “Hog-Ring” Pliers, reports a big West 5 
Coast manufacturer. His operators, who hurt their fingers when they tied these electric 
components with wire, also are enthusiastic about their new Bostitch fastening method. 


Self-Feeding “Hog-Ring” Plier 
Speeds Up Fastening Jobs 


You can make more money, too, if your 
business calls for fastening cords, wires, 
fabrics together or to each other. ° 

Doing these jobs better, faster and at lower 
cost comes naturally to this Bostitch P7 “Hog- 
Ring” Stapling Plier. As fast as you can 


squeeze its easy-working handles, this self- 
feeding plier changes pre-formed staples with 
\% openings into sturdy 4” rings. 


It will pay you to learn how hundreds of 
electrical manufacturers, furniture makers, 
nurserymen, shippers, etc., have cut their 
fastening costs with Bostitch stapling 
machines. Get latest literature by mailing 
coupon ... today. 


INVESTIGATE THESE OTHER COST-CUTTING BOSTITCH STAPLING MACHINES 





Bostitch Autoclench 


Bostitch H4 Stapling 
Hammer is 4 times as 
fast as hammer and 
nails. 


on the inside entirely 
from the outside. 


Which of the 800 Bostitch models 
will cut your costs most? It costs you 
nothing to find out. 300 field men in 112 cities 


BOSTITCH, 674 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. |. 

Please rush me free literature on Bostitch P7 “Hog-Ring” Pliers. (_] 
ature which describes how other Bostitch machines can cut my fastening costs, make 
unskilled workers more productive, and provide me with a self-inspecting fastening 


method. [_] 


I fasten the following materials: 


Name 
Firm 
Street 
City 





Stapler seals cartons’ 


Wood [] Paper (] Rubber (] Plastics (] Fabrics () Leather (_ 





BOSTITCH we ein 
fastens it better, with wire 





Bostitch Wire Stitchers 
have speed and ca- 
pacity for large pro- 
duction jobs. 


Bostitch T5 Stapling 
Tacker is twice as fast 
as hand tacking on 
hundreds of jobs. 


in the U.S. and 11 cities in Canada give you 
nearby service. Fact-packed literature is yours 
for the asking. Use the coupon below today. 


Also send liter- 


Light Metals [J 
Title 


State 
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_PETROCHEMISTRY, 
rf OKLAHOMA 






Petro-Chemical by-products 


Oklahoma offers raw materials 
beyond your greatest demands! 
Fast-developing markets are all 
around us, plus adequate trans- 
portation facilities already serv- 
ing five major petrochemical 
plants now in the state—with a 
half-dozen more in the final 
stages of planning. 


22 refineries and 80 natural gas 
processing plants are ready to 
serve your need for basic raw 
materials from petroleum. A 
progressive state government and 
citizenry are anxious to help 
you take advantage of this 
fastest-growing of all American 
industries. 


Detailed statistics on Oklahoma's 
potential in petrochemical prod- 
ucts to fill your needs are yours 
for the request. Investigate your 
petrochemical 

homa—TODAY. 


future in Okla- 
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We’ve Been Asked: 








HOW TO GET OLD-AGE PENSION 


On reaching age 65, how does a per- 
son who wants to retire go about 
getting his pension? 

The person who wants to retire goes to 

the nearest field office of the Social Se- 

curity system. There are 512 of these 
offices. The location of the nearest one 
can be learned from a post office. 


Can you apply for a pension by mail? 
Not as a rule. The Social Security people 
prefer a personal interview with an ap- 
plicant for an old-age retirement bene- 
fit. If there is not a field office nearby, 
a Social Security representative usually 
sets up a temporary office from time to 
time. Postmasters know when these will 
be open. If an applicant is disabled and 
cannot go to the office, a Social Security 
representative usually will come to his 
home. On special occasions, applications 
are accepted by mail. 


What questions must be answered? 
In applying for an old-age retirement 
benefit, you must give your name, ad- 
dress, Social Security number, and the 
name of employer. You also must show 
if you are married and the number of 
children under 18. And, perhaps most 
important, you must prove that you are 
65 or older. 


Is a birth certificate always required? 
No. Many people do not have any official 
record of their birth. But, if a birth cer- 
tificate is not available, various other 
“proofs” of age will be accepted. They 
include such things as a baptismal cer- 
tificate, hospital birth record, signed 
statement by a physician or midwife, 
family Bible record, naturalization rec- 
ord, military record, passport, school 
record, insurance policy, labor-union or 
fraternal record, marriage record, state- 
ment of person with knowledge of date 
of birth, or other evidence. 


How long after a retiring person ap- 
plies before his checks start com- 
ing? 

That varies. The Social Security office 

often processes an application within 

80 days. But, if all records of the appli- 

cant are not in order, it takes longer. In 

the immediate future, Social Security 
offices are expecting a flood of new ap- 
plications for retirement pensions. That's 
because thousands of self-employed 
persons, farm workers, household work- 
ers and others, who first were brought 
into the Social Security program on Jan. 

1, 1951, have now completed 18 months 

of coverage. If 65 or over, they can re- 

tire and draw monthly checks for the 





Retiring at 65 


@ On July 1, a large number of per. 
sons became eligible to retire and 
draw Social Security pension 
checks. 


®@ Many self-employed, farm work- 
ers and domestics can now quali- 
fy for benefits for first time. 











rest of their lives. Some may have to wait 
several months before they begin receiy. 
ing their pensions. But their first checks 
will cover the intervening months be. 
tween retirement and payment. 





How much can a person make a 

month after retiring? 
At present, he can earn up to $50 a 
month without losing his pension. Be- 
ginning in September, under a change 
voted by Congress in raising pension 
rates, he can earn up to $75 a month, 
There is no limit on how much a man or 
woman of 75 or over can earn and still 
collect his check. A self-employed per- 
son under 75 can receive for his services 
to his business $900 a year while on re- 
tirement. 


Would it pay a man of 65 to wait to 
retire? Would he get a larger pen- 
sion? 

Sometimes it would be to his benefit. 

But if he now is entitled to the highest 

pension, he would not raise the amount 

of his monthly check by continuing to 
work. Social Security field offices will 
advise workers on whether it would be 
to their advantage to retire now or wait. 


EL = ee  Y 





If a self-employed person retires 

now, what must he show? 
He must show that he was covered, in a 
business or trade, for the first six months 
of 1952. His Social Security records now 
show only his report for 1951, filed 
with his income tax return. His first 
checks will be based upon only those 
12 months of coverage. After the end of 
this year, he could get his Social Security 
office to refigure his benefit for the 18- 
month period. That would increase the 
amount of his pension. 










Can a man draw a company pension 
in addition to Social Security? 
Yes. A company pension can be collected 
on top of the Social Security checks. A 
number of companies now make monthly 
payments to retired workers who also 
are entitled to old-age insurance checks. 
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A million tank track shoes forged on the drop ham- 

mers of Kropp in our Melvindale plant since it started 

in production eleven months ago! But that is only part of 

the story .. . simultaneously we have supplied thousands of 
additional parts daily for the armament program . . . a wide 
variety of forgings for tanks and army vehicles. Our vast drop, 
upset and press forging production, with complete heat treat- 
ing and machining facilities if desired, is available to you. For 
ae a worry-free source for forgings, 
* (ft > | contact Kropp.. . ‘America’s 
Number One Forge Plant.” 
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KROPP FORGE ORDNANCE COMPANY 
MELVIN DALE... MICHIGAN 
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Year after year, ever since 1902, Continental engines have been 
proving their dependability in a steadily-lengthening list of 
specialized machines. Today, no matter what the exact require- 
ment of the job, there's a Continental Red Seal model—gasoline, 
Diesel, or LPG—engineered and built to meet it down to the last 
detail—a model with the proper performance characteristics, 
profile, shape and weight. In construction equipment, as in 
vehicles, farm machines and aircraft, more and more leading 
makes now feature Continental Red Seal power. 
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COMPRESSORS 





ANY EQUIPMENT IS BETTER 
WITH CONTINENTAL RED SEAL POWER 





Continental Motors [orporation 


MUSKEGON. MICHIGAN 





PARTS AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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News-Lines : 





YOU CAN still export steel prog. 

ucts on a license that was due to eX- 
pire after the start of the steel strike 
The Commerce Department's Office of 
International Trade extends for 90 days 
after end of the strike all export licenses 
covering steel products that were to ex. 
pire on or after June 3. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of 

refrigerators or deep-freeze lock. 
ers, shift from f.o.b. pricing to delivered. 
price ceilings. Procedure for such a 
switch-over in pricing method is estab. 
lished by the Office of Price Stabilization, 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a merchant whose 

pricing is controlled by the retail 
consumer-goods margin regulation, stop 
making free deliveries of small pwr. 
chases that can easily be carried home 
by your customers. OPS authorizes te. 
tail dealers to curtail or discontinue these 
deliveries. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your views to the 

Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion on proposed changes in its rules to 
assist distributors of securities in making 
prospectuses more readily available to 
investors. The Commission announces 
that it will consider suggestions on pro- 
posed changes received up to August 4. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from the Rene- 

gotiation Board about the rules that 
will apply in deciding whether a con- 
tractor realized excessive profits from an 
increase in value of excess inventories 
of raw and semiprocessed materials. The 
rules are incorporated in an amendment 
to the Board’s regulations. 


* * * 


YOU CAN report your income on 

an installment basis, for tax pur 
poses, if you, as a manufacturer, sell on 
the installment plan houses completely 
built in your factory. The Treasury rules 
that such a manufacturer is a dealer in 
personal property and thus can handle 
his income taxes on an installment basis. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect to find it easier to 

deal with the Government in selling 
certain products. The General Services 
Administration adopts two plans under 
its program for buying a variety of com- 
mercial products. Among other things, 
bidders will be able to get more infor- 
mation about what the Government 
wants to buy. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
curt and administrative decisions 


YOU CANNOT get the Appeals 

Board of the General Services Ad- 
ministration to review the settlement of 
a canceled World War II Government 
contract unless you ask for a review by 
August 13. The GSA Administrator ad- 
vises contractors that, under a_ recent 
act of Congress, the period in which the 
Board may accept new appeals expires 
August 13. 


* * * ° 


YOU CANNOT, in operating a 

small-loan company that does in- 
terstate business, fail to comply with pro- 
visions of the Wage-Hour law. A federal 
district court finds that branch-office 
employes of such a company, whose 
money for loans comes from another 
State, are subject to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 


* * * 











YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

give back-pay wage increases and 
vacation benefits only to members of a 
union that also is bargaining representa- 
tive for your nonunion employes. A cir- 
cuit court of appeals says that to do this 
was an unlawful encouragement of un- 
ion membership even though the union 
had rejected membership applications 
of the employes who filed the charges 
of discrimination. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a steel producer, 

fail to reschedule your operations 
to assure delivery, when steel produc- 
tion is resumed, on all orders covered by 
Government directives in the sequence 
of their original delivery dates. This or- 
der is issued by the National Production 
Authority for manufacturers of steel and 
steel products. Manufacturers are au- 
thorized to postpone delivery dates if 
they cannot be met because of the strike. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a stockholder in 

a national bank that is absorbing 
another bank, be sure of getting cash for 
shares at the time of the merger. The 
President signs a bill setting up a new 
method for the merger of national banks. 
Under the act, only dissenting share- 
holders of an absorbed bank can de- 
mand cash for their shares. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wor_p Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
asic material. 
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Somewhere in the 
dark chapters of 
unrecorded his- 
tory, the groping 
mind of primitive 
Man grasped the 
mechanism of the 
wheel... the magic 
circle that was to rock the destiny of 
the world. 

Today, the same magic of the circle— 
which has forged man’s progress by 
transporting his goods, moving his ar- 
mies, spinning his machines—has 
evolved from muscle to machine power, 
under the guidance of industrial genius. 

And throughout industry, wherever 
manufacturers or users are seeking to 
control power between driving and driv- 
en equipment—a broad range of Twin 
Disc Friction and Hydraulic Drives is 
ready to provide infinitely flexible power- 
linkage for maximum efficiency. 








from Muscles to Machines... 
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wild Disc 


CLUTCHES AMO/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
we. 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin - 


BRANCHES: CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES + NEWARK + MEW ORLEANS + SEATTLE ~ 












If you havea problem in linking power 
between driving and driven equipment, 
write Twin Disc today—ask for complete 
application and design engineering serv- 
ice, with thorough field assistance. 


Leading manufacturers of off-highway trucks— 
such as the Dart Truck Company, makers of this 
powerful unit—are gaining outstanding advan- 
tages from exclusive features offered in truck- 
type Twin Disc Hydraulic Torque Converters. The 
Twin Disc Converter installed in this Dart offers 
highest torque multiplication—up to 6 times 
torque input—plus torque converter braking. 
Result: stepped-up work cycles, reduced costs 
in tire, axle, gear, brake and engine wear. 


Upper left: Model DF Twin Disc Converter. 
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HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford, Illinois 
TULSA 
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Chemical-Covering 





















CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 


... to develop a series of products 
that impart flexibility to vinyl 
plastic coatings and sheetings. 


SOLUTION... 


... Hercofiex® plasticizers. These 
products of Hercules research put 
the flexibility and pliancy in vinyl 
coatings and sheeting and keep 
them there over long periods of ex- 
posure without cracking, drying 
out, or softening. Hercofliex keeps 
vinyl coatings pliable even in sub- 
zero weather. 


RESULT... 


. . . automobile upholstery that 
withstands the wear and tear of 
outdoor service ... heat, cold, 
abrasion, moisture . . . and can 
easily be cleaned. Today, vinyl 
plastics made with Hercofiex are 
used for rainwear, luggage, hand- 
bags, shower curtains, garden 
hose, furniture, and wire coating. 
Other Hercules chemicals, such as 
ethyl cellulose and chlorinated 
paraffin, are also used advanta- 
geously in the processing of certain 
vinyl sheetings and coatings. 





Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry... 


. . . textiles, paper, rubber, insecticides, adhesives, soaps, detergents, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, 





| HERCULES 





to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 925 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 


imCompomaree 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Business Around the World 





LONDON ©@ PARIS @® WASHINGTON @ TORONTO 








. 


>> Business confidence shows signs of reviving in Britain and France. Next 
few weeks, at least, seem likely to pass without any new economic crisis. 
Coal, steel output in Britain is up. Steel, in June, hit a record for the 





month. Total of 16 million tons for 1952 now seems assured. Unemployment has 
declined for the first time since textile recession began. London stock market 
has climbed back up from year's low on June 24. Pound sterling has begun to 
show more firmness. French franc, similarly, even if not up to official par, is 
closer to it than it was. French prices tend to stay relatively stable. 

















>> And to prop up this business confidence..... 

U.S. arms buying in Europe now opens up a new way for Europeans.to earn 
dollars--684 million of them on basis of contracts as of June 30, with more to 
come. Log jam of U.S. offshore procurement seems finally broken. 

Domestic politics is taking a vacation for a while. With French, British 
parliaments in recess, businessmen need fear no rules changes at the moment. 

U.S. politics looks somewhat less alarming than a couple of weeks ago. 
Chance of U.S. pulling out of Europe is no longer a worry, whoever wins U.S. race. 

Atmosphere around a businessman in Paris and London, as a result of all 
these things, is definitely more comfortable. Not that basic economic problems 
in either Britain or France are being solved. But there's enough good news to 
put off.worrying about crises. However temporary, it's a breathing spell. 











>> French and Italian arms industries get the biggest shares of U.S. orders 
for arms produced abroad, as things stand. But more is to come Britain's way. 

In the offshore buying program already contracted for by the U.S.: 

French industry is down for 335.5 million dollars' worth of war materiel. 
Italian industry is next with 129 million. Britain is a poor third with 69 
million dollars’ worth. Belgium comes in for 46 million, Netherlands 38 mil- 
lion, Greece, 11 million, Norway, Denmark, 6 million apiece. 

This is what they've all been waiting for. French, Italian industrialists, 
especially, can now begin to put some of their idle capacity to work. Italy, 
with these orders, can make a dent in the long lines of the unemployed. 

U.S. gift dollars, it's true, have been cut by Congress. But these U.S. 
offshore orders tend to bridge the gap, to pare down big dollar deficits. 


























>> Fact that British war industries haven't fared as well as French, Italian 
industries in this first crop of U.S. orders doesn't worry London. 

Orders for British jets, maybe 200 million dollars' worth, will be added to 
U.S. orders for materiel already signed. Gift dollars for Britain will in addi- 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


tion top half a billion dollars during next 12 months, London figures. This 
will be about double the total of U.S. aid actually delivered in fiscal 1952. 
Added together, these items explain why London feels somewhat better. 





>> British jet planes may be an important dollar earner for Britain. 

Jet transports interest U.S. air lines. Sizable commercial orders from 
U.S. are already in hand. Britain has the jump on U.S. in this field. 

Jet fighters, either made in Britain or made on the Continent on license 
from British firms, seem likely to be the backbone of the fighter force relied 
| on for the defense of Europe by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

In either field, military or commercial, British jets appear to have a 
promising future. And U.S. dollars, apparently, will spur their production. 
As dollar earners, British jets are not just one-day miracles. Demand for 
spares and replacements roughly doubles the dollar-earning capacity of the jet 
plane itself. European market, in addition, can now be re-entered by Britain. 
Competition can't worry British jet manufacturers for a while. They have what 
amounts to a monopoly. Jets can thus put new life in Britain's export drive. 























>> Clear trend is for both U.S. and Britain to get into the arms business in a 
big way, and stay there indefinitely. It's one way of solving some problems. 

U.S. exports of arms both enable free world to defend itself and keep U.S. 
industrial plant busy. U.S. orders for arms, built by British and others, help 
Europeans defend themselves and also help close the dollar gap. U.S. export 
surplus is in this manner partially overcome. 

For Britain, producing jet planes for others may soon seem more necessary 
than going deeper into the red producing arms for itself. By further slowdown 
in rearmament, Britain can divert more metals and machinery to production of jet 
planes and arms for export. These exports can bring in dollars and other cur- 
rencies that Britain needs to shore up sterling, build up dollar. reserves. 
British export drive, that is, may be given priority over British rearmament. 

For both U.S. and Britain, arms export is to be growing business. | 





























>> London sees a chance to take some business away from U.S. manufacturers 
right under their noses, in Canada. St. Lawrence Seaway appeals to officials in 
London as a chance for British firms to market up to 250 million dollars' worth 
of engineering, electrical equipment. Canada, spending over 5 billion dollars 
on capital expansion this year, has the dollars. British Government, therefore, 
urges British firms to go after the business. "Board of Trade Journal," official 
publication, devotes seven pages to the idea. British are overlooking few bets. 











>> New dollar loan to Britain by U.S. and Canada jointly is not imminent, 
despite all the rumors in Toronto, New York and London. 

Standby-fund idea, currently rumored, has been kicking around for years. 
Theory is that Federal Reserve System, International Monetary Fund and Canada 
would put up dollars to keep the pound, if set free, safely afloat. There are 
legal as well as economic difficulties in the idea, however. 

London, as a matter of fact, is not at all anxious for another big loan. 

What London wants, first, is U.S. pledge to keep tariffs down, to let in 
British goods. Second thing London wants is long-term agreement with U.S. on 
raw-material purchases from sterling area. Then maybe new loan won't be needed. 
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FOR CUTTING DOWN PAPER WORK 
..-OZALID HAS THE ANSWER! 


This Amazing New Desk-Top OZAMATIC makes low-cost, high- 


speed direct copies of almost anything 












typed, written, drawn or printed! 





Here’s How the Ozalid Process Is Saving Labor and 
Money in a Wide Variety of Business Applications! 


Accounting. A major railroad cuts costs over $30,000 per 
year in computing payrolls by using Ozalid copies of 
train dispatchers’ reports to check against trainmen’s time 
record cards. 





Just Feed in Originals! Production Control. A printing press manufacturer saves 

No Retyping .. . No Messy Inks . . . No two full weeks in processing paperwork for each produc- 

@ = Stencils... No Plates ... No Darkroom tion run, and has speeded up entire manufacturing opera- 
... No Negatives! tion from supplier to customer. 

Inventory Control. A big drug chain uses the Ozalid 

process to maintain an accurate, up-to-date check on 





inventories. 


Purchasing. A manufacturer reports savings of $8,000 a 
year through using Ozalid in procuring supplies. 


SP RADE 





Any girl in your office can learn to use the OZAMATIC in five 
minutes! This streamlined desk-top machine makes positive, 
ready-to-use Ozalid copies up to 16 inches wide—any length you 
wish —at speeds up to 30 feet per minute. Your first copy is ready 
in seconds, or you can have 1,000 letter-size copies an hour at 
a cost of less than 1%42¢ per copy! 

The Ozalid process copies letters, reports, invoices, orders and 
drawings on ordinary translucent materials. Opaque originals 
require a simple intermediate step. Larger machines are avail- 
able for wider copies and greater production capacity. 

Send today for full details, or call the Ozalid distributor 


Clean, Dry Copies—Instantly! listed in the classified sections of your phone book. 


No Proof-reading . . . No Poor Carbons 
@ ...No Smudge or Distortion .. . No ~— 
Drying ... No Waiting! 7 
l GZALID, Dept. Us. — 
| Neral Anilin a 
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Ozalid in Canada— Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal. — —/ 











y— PLUS §& MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 





Prices of metals and metal products 
are feeling more upward pressure at 
a time when inflation is making little 
headway anywhere else. 

Key metals are becoming more costly. 
Price of copper imported from Chile 
has risen 8 cents per pound, and U.S. 
brass and copper-wire mills may add 
most of the higher cost to their prod- 
ucts. Steel producers have been as- 
sured a rise of more than $5 a ton by 
the Government. A 10 per cent rise 
in the price of aluminum has been ap- 
plied for. 

Wage increases, now forcing steel and 
aluminum prices up, will spread. Not 
all industries will feel the pressure at 
once, for some have long-term wage 
contracts, others have recently settled 
with their workers and still others, 
such as textile producers, feel unable 
to pay more. But workers in coal, 
metalworking, shipbuilding, rubber, 
meat packing and other industries will 
press for higher pay. 

Price-control policy is about to bend. 
In general, it has denied manufac- 
turers the right to add higher costs 
to their prices, if the costs were in- 
curred after July 26, 1951. Part of the 
rise in steel prices will offset some of 
the wage increase for steelworkers. 
That probably will open the way for 
other industries to get price increases, 
offsetting at least part of the higher 
price they pay for steel, freight, wages 
and other items. 

Large inventories of metals and metal 
products, a barrier to price rises, are 
being worked off. 

Appliance inventories of department 
stores on June 1 had fallen 50 per 
cent below a year ago and were equal 
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to only 2.8 months’ sales, ab6ut a 
normal supply. Manufacturers’ ship- 
ments of gas ranges rose sharply in 
June. Steel shortages will cut produc- 
tion of many products. 

inventories of manufacturers 
fell 20 per cent in the month leading 
up to the Republican Convention. 


Auto inventories had fallen to 276,725 


on July 1, nearly 40 per cent below 


d New Mortgages on Homes 
During Government Credit Controls 








Source: Hoosiss. & Home Finance 4 
© 19: By U.S. News Pub. Co 


a year ago. They will drop faster, as 
a result of auto-plant shutdowns. 


The price record since January, 1951, 


shows that upward pressure has con- 
tinued in metals and metal products, 
even while prices were falling in 
food, farm products, textiles, leather 
goods and most other commodity 
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groups. Metals and metal products 
add up to more than a quarter of the 
broad wholesale index. 

Business activity, meanwhile, is suf. 
fering from effects of the steel strike 

Carloadings slipped to a level 27 pe 
cent below a year ago in the week 
ended July 12, the widest margin be. 
low last year since the strike began, 

Layoffs, measured by new claims fo 
unemployment compensation, totaled 
335,000 in the week ended July 19 
nearly as many as in the week before, 
when the total was the largest in 2% 
years. 

Home building, protected by sizable 
inventories of metal building supplies, 
held at 106,000 starts for June, first 
month of the strike. 

Credit controls, which have lifted down 
payments and shortened maturities on 
new mortgage loans since October, 
1950, will be all but removed begin. 
ning October 1, unless the rate of 
home building picks up sharply be 
fore then. Congress has ordered that. 

Terms for VA and FHA loans on me 
dium and higher-priced homes, which 
stiffened the most under credit con 
trols, will be eased the most. As a re 
sult, more home buyers will seek these 
loans, which bear interest at 4 and 
4% per cent. That should check the 
shift from FHA and VA loans to “con- 
ventional” loans, under way since 
1950. That trend is shown in the top 
chart. 

Inflation poutinds are being shuffled of 
by the Government, one after another. 
Where inflationary pressures are still 
present, as in metals and metal prod- 
ucts, inflexible price-control policies 
are to be relaxed. 
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(Advertisement) 


 Schenley’s 
unmatched skill 





The best-tasting 
whiskies in ages 


The place 


where 
summer 
never ends 


The slow, steady aging of 
fine whiskey calls for a sum- 
mery temperature twelve 
months of the year. Only 
in a man-made climate could 
this ideal weather exist all 
year round. That’s why sum- 
mer never ends in Schenley’s 
many warehouses. Schenley 
helps Nature, creates and 
maintains its own wonder- 
ful warehouse weather. Even 
when snow covers the 
ground, inside it’s balmy, 
with pleasantly moist air 
and soft breezes. 

Year after year in this 
perfectly controlled climate, 
whiskies mature in sturdy 
oak barrels which Schenley 
makes itself. Each barrel is 
carefully watched over and 
checked all during the long 
aging. 

Making perfect weather is 
just one of the quality con- 
trols that guard Schenley 
whiskies from the time the 
grain is grown till the whis- 
key is in your glass. 

This is Schenley’s way of 
making certain that you get 
the utmost enjoyment in 
every drop of every drink. 
Schenley Distillers, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
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WHY AN ‘INDEPENDENT’? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


OME READERS take issue with the thought expressed 
on this page two weeks ago in the following para- 
graph: 

“An independent is a person who does not feel alle- 
giance to either party as such and who reserves the 
right, after reading or hearing all the campaign speeches, 
to decide for himself next November which candidate 
he will vote for. That’s what this writer intends to do— 
he is not committed at this time to either party or to 
any candidate but hopes objectively to take a look at 
both nominees and to examine what they say and then 
to make up his mind by election day.” 

Supposing, writes one reader, this attitude were as- 
sumed by everyone, what would happen—who would 
carry on the work for the candidates? 

Another reader says that, after what has occurred in 
the last four years in Washington, he supposed there 
couldn’t be any doubt as to which party to support now. 

Still another—a woman reader—dislikes the idea of 
changing parties at all, and says there are too many per- 
sons who vote for one party and then switch next time 
to the other party—she argues that they don’t know 
their own minds. 

The points raised are interesting because they reveal 
some of the reasons why we do not select better men for 
public office and why men in public office are so prone 
to disregard the public will. 


First, on the matter of party loyalty: suppose 
everyone who casts his first vote as a Democrat, for ex- 
ample, never changes but votes that way all his life, no 
matter what corrupt group takes possession of the party 
machinery and no matter how poor the party record or 
how indifferent the party leaders are to the needs of the 
times for better men in public office. The answer is ob- 
vious—our government would be captured by a major- 
ity party, and there never would be a chance for a 
minority to persuade others to help form a new majority. 

So the answer does not lie in being a “life-long 
Republican” or a “life-long Democrat.” The theory 
that “the party can do no wrong” and deserves support, 
no matter what its record, is analogous to the system in 
countries where the citizens vote “yes” under the prod- 
ding of bayonets and where a one-party system prevails. 

“Loyalty” to one party, irrespective of what it does, is 
not effective citizenship, though there are millions of 
persons who follow such a blind course in election after 
election. The politicians have come to depend on that 
“life-long” vote in certain areas, and they do as they 
please. 
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It has come to be recognized generally now that 
“change” is a healthy thing if only for the purpose of 
applying discipline to the “in’s” when they have been 
too long in power and abuse their trust. 

As for party workers, they cannot be mobilized with 
enthusiasm unless there is an opportunity periodically 
to change leaders. The present system of picking dele- 
gates to State and national conventions merely perpet- 
uates in various States the rule of little cliques of bosses 
and dictators. When the primary system is made fair 
and nationwide, it will mean that leadership can be 
changed within a party to meet changing conditions. 

Certainly there always are workers and professionals 
in politics who choose their party early. In the present 
campaign, there are many citizens who already have 
made up their minds to vote for a change in the nation- 
al administration no matter what is said and done in 
the campaign. This is their privilege. 

There are other voters, however, who, as in jury trials, 
like to hear all the evidence on both sides and then 
make a decision. This may, in some cases, corroborate 
their first impressions but they will feel better for hav- 
ing kept an open mind till the end of the campaign. 

As for allegiance to parties, this writer began as an 
ardent believer in the Democratic Party when it was led 
by Woodrow Wilson and became confirmed in his 
choice of party when the Republicans failed to keep 
faith on the League of Nations, thus paving the way for 
World War II. Through subsequent years, however, the 
Democratic Party, under Roosevelt and Truman, has 
given lip service to liberalism but actually has done 
more violence to constitutional rights than any other 
political regime in our history. 
















General Eisenhower is a good nominee, but 
what will he say and what will he do with respect to the 
reactionary wing of his party? How will he interpret the 
ambiguous platform adopted by the Republican Con- 
vention? And what will the Democratic nominee do to 
throw off the yoke of Trumanism and restore liberalism 
to its rightful place in the Democratic Party? These 
and other questions make one hesitate to reach a de- 
cision till all the evidence is in. 

Millions of independents will pursue this course, 
and they hold the balance of power today in America. 
They are the people who must be convinced. The “‘life- 
long” partisans, and, of: course, many independents, 
have already made up their minds. 

It would be a dull world if all of us conformed to a 
fixed pattern of reasoning on public affairs. 
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& First Cigarette to 
» Name All 
s Ingredients 





"WORLD'S BEST TOBACCOS pre. 

' fested by laboratory instruments 

- for the most desirable smoking 
qualities... 


| KEPT TASTY AND FRESH by pure, 
costly moistening agents proved by 
over 40 years of continuous use in 
U.S.A. tobacco products as entirely 
safe for use in the mouth—natural 
sugars and chemically pure, costly 
glycerol — nothing else. 


q ste! 


HIGHEST PURITY CIGARETTE 
PAPER —the best that money can 
buy. 


—— 


+ & MYERS TOBACCO co. r-\), @ £018): 


LiGceT DEALER FOR 
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Scientists from Leading Universities Make Sure that Chesterfield 
Contains Only Ingredients that Give You the Best sites Smoke 


Copyright 1952, Locert & Mrtes Tosacco, Co 





Tick-Tock...Tick-Tock... FOR LONG AND QUIET YEARS!” 


SOME DAY a drink will be put in your hand, and you'll take a sip .. . and pause 
in your talk while you take.another, thoughtfully. Then you'll ask a question and 
the answer will be “That?... That's Old Charter!” And you will have made a 
friend for life... For when we started with whiskey, this noble by nature, then 
waited many years while Time made it mellow and ripe... we were bound to 


wind up with a whiskey that would get asked about... and remembered! 
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OLD CHARTER 


KENTUCKY'S FINEST 
STRAIGHT BOURBON 


6 YEARS OLD 


' 
\ 
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STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY «6 YEARS OLD-86 PROOFeBERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. Semeeeet™ 





